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Biarp of the Geek. 


Last week the prevailing tone in Unionist circles 
was one of surrender. This week an attempt has been 
made to sound a note of desperate valor. The “ Ob- 
server ’’ last Sunday made a fierce assault upon “ the 
School of Scuttle,’’ denouncing the criminal cowardice 
of thé “Times” and “Telegraph,’’ and pinning its 
faith upon Mr. Austen Chamberlain as the savior of the 
honor of his party. A rather ingenious argument 
accompanied the rhodomontade. Let Mr. Asquith 
make his “ puppet peers.”” How many? Surely not 
more than the 250 requisite to pass the Parliament Bill! 
This will not merely save the face of the party by showing 
it submissive to force alone, but it will leave the 
Unionists in a stronger position than before. The crea- 
tion of Radical Peers will give an appearance of equality 
of parties, but soon the elevated ones will “develop 
greater independence of character,’’ and will vote on 
Home Rule and other issues against the party that 
made them, as do half the Radical Peers created by the 
present Administration. 

> 


* 2 


THE reception given last week to Lord Newton’s 
amendment, providing that the Parliament Bill should 
not be used for the purpose of further curtailing the 
powers of the Lords, was such as to encourage, in some 
quarters, a hope that it might be made acceptable to the 
Government. But the new shape it assumed on Thurs- 





day, as Lord Morley showed, rendered such acceptance 
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impossible. By introducing a reference to the Joint 
Committee, it would have left with the Lords an option 
of forcing either a Referendum or a General Election, or 
else of holding up a Reform Bill until after the natural 
expiration of a Parliament. It might, moreover, cripple 
the power of Parliament to pass a Lords Reform Bill, sup- 
posing this Bill to contain a proviso for Joint Sessions. 
After a highly critical speech by Lord Lansdowne, dis- 
claiming the notion that the front benches had 
sought a compromise upon the basis of this proposal, and 
disavowing any personal apprehension of the danger 
against which it sought to provide, Lord Newton reluc- 
tantly withdrew his amendment. 
* 7 * 

ALL accounts agree in representing the visit of the 
King and Queen to Ireland as a brilliant success. In- 
deed, the Irish people have always shown themselves 
peculiarly responsive to such personal appeals, as the en- 
thusiastic welcome accorded to King Edward six years 
ago testified. Even the more ignorant among them have 
a sentiment of just discrimination between the ruler of 
an alien Parliament and that of the common Sovereign of 
the realm, and they have always been ready to accord a 
generously loyal welcome to the latter. “Their Majes- 
ties,’ writes the “ Times,’’ “ have seen the ardour of a 
real Irish welcome, and have heard the ring of real Irish 
cheers. Doubtless they will be anxious to renew an ex- 
perience so pleasurable and so exhilarating.” This desire 
will probably find an early fulfilment, upon the great 
occasion when the King will visit Dublin for the first 
opening of the restored Irish Parliament. 

* * # 

In Committee on the Insurance Bill last Monday 
Mr. Lloyd George made an important announcement 
to the House to meet the case of large classes of workers, 
in particular agricultural laborers, clerks, sailors, 
domestic servants, sick nurses, where temporary sick- 
ness does not, or need not, involve loss of wages. Though 
the sanatorium, the permanent invalidity, and the 
maternity benefits affect these workers like others, the 
temporary sickness benefit will not affect most of these 
classes, provision being already made in the contract or 
custom of their employment. Payment for this benefit 
can, therefore, be deducted from the contribution of 
employer and worker. This is actuarially estimated at 
2d. Mr. George proposes to reduce the contribution of 
employers and workers by ld. each, provided the em- 
ployers in any given locality enter into a guarantee to 
provide for temporary sickness among their workers, as 
is done, for instance, among farmers in Scotland and 
some of the English counties of the Noith. How this 
system can be safely applied remains for consideration 
later on. Some initial alarm was expressed from Labor 
and Liberal Benches at “a contracting-out,”’ which 
might, in their judgment, become a dangerous precedent. 

* * * 

THE amendments already put down by Mr. Lloyd 
George for Clause 14 should, however, go a considerable 
way towards meeting the demands of the doctors. A list 
of medical men willing to attend insured persons 
is to be prepared in each locality, any duly 
qualified practitioner being entitled to be placed 
upon the list, unless the Insurance Commissioners 
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consider him unsuitable. Insured persons can choose 
any doctor from this list, subject to his consent. Where 
insured persons indicate no choice, or where the doctor 
whom they choose cannot or will not attend, they will be 
allotted by the Health Committee to some other doctor on 
the local panel. Such are the principal new provisions. 
But, supposing this system will not work, the Health 
Committee can be empowered “to make such other 
arrangements as the Commissioners may approve.” This 
last proviso is doubtless designed to deal with the case 
where the local doctors will not come in to a contract 
scheme, or will not accept the rate of payment proposed 
by Friendly Societies or Health Committees. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, the British Medical Association restate 
their case in a new Memorandum, which, among other 
points, re-insists upon the £2 income limit, and the right 
of the majority of the medical profession in each district 
to determine the method of remuneration. The diffi- 
culty of discriminating between incomes above and below 
£2 seems insuperable. But an ingenious amendment 
tabled by Dr. Addison might yield a compromise. It 
proposes that an insured person who prefers to enter into 
any other arrangement with an approved doctor than 
that laid down for general use shall be free to do so, re- 
ceiving as a contribution towards the cost of medical 
attendance and treatment from the Society or Health 
Committce “sums not exceeding in the aggregate the 
gost which such Society or Committee would otherwise 
have incurred in providing medical attendance and 
treatment for him.’’ 


* * * 


Mr. Runciman established a new reputation in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, when he introduced the 
Education Vote; for his speech was statesmanlike and 
eloquent, and impressed all his hearers with a sense of 
the variety and magnitude of the work of the Board over 
which he presides. He made a spirited defence of his own 
personal acts and policy, and as for the deeds of his 
officers he appealed for proofs of any specific charge of 
disloyalty. The Holmes-Morant circular had been with- 
drawn, was not and never had been the policy of the 
Board; and Mr. Trevelyan, in closing the debate, asked 
that the Board should be judged by the actsof the President 
and not by the words of Mr. Holmes. Sir George White 
expressed the general sense of the House in declaring that 
there had been “ enough said ’’ about that unfortunate 
circular. 


* * * 


ANOTHER day for a full discussion of educational ad- 
ministration was demanded, and should certainly be 
granted, for undoubtedly there is in the country grave 
discontent with the policy of the Board of Education. 
For several years—since 1906—there has been no oppor- 
tunity at all for a debate on the Education Vote, and in 
other years the debate has been short or interrupted. 
Apart from the distrust which is impeding administra- 
tion, and which can only be cleared away by a frank dis- 
cussion or some drastic changes inside the Department, 
there is the whole question of the financial relations 
between the Local and Central Authority, which is bring- 
ing whole sections of work to an absolute deadlock. The 
revolt of the great Local Education Authorities of the 
Northern Counties against the compact between the 
Board of Education and the Board of Trade; a new 
ineptitude in dealing with the “ Swansea Judgment,” 





which is spreading confusion ; the regulation of the supply 
of teachers; and the growing urgency of the problem of 
Higher Elementary Schools, were only a few of the topics 
merely mentioned on Thursday without real discussion, 
Some of these can only be settled by the House of 
Commons, and none of them can be left to the Bureau- 
cracy without definite Parliamentary guidance. 


* * * 


TuovcH the shipping strike is still simmering at 
Cardiff, Sunderland, and one or two other ports, the 
general result has been a remarkable and unexpected 
victory for the men. At the outset, irrespective of the 
merits of the case, the odds seemed all against the strikers. 
The employers were strongly organised in the Shipping 
Federation, while the men’s union was feeble in struc- 
ture and ill-furnished with funds. Yet from the very be- 
ginning the essential weakness of the shipowners showed 
itself in a series of concessions, beginning in rises of 
wages and terminating in an agreement to dispense with 
the Federation tickets, and to recognise the Union. No 
doubt the moment was favorable to the men, but the 
determinant factor evidently lay in the ability of the 
trade to bear a higher wage bill. The profitable freight 
arrangements made in recent times have yielded high 
rates of profit during a prosperous period, and the men’s 
claim to some tardy share has proved undeniable. 


* * * 


WE regret to record the death on Wednesday, after 
a long and painful illness, of Sir Eldon Gorst. He had 
many of the qualifications for a great success in his work 
in Egypt—a power of clear thinking, the love of work, 
experience of the East, and a knowledge of Arabic. He 
boldly departed from Lord Cromer’s traditions by dis- 
couraging the influx of fresh English officials, by allow- 
ing to the native Ministers and Governors a real measure 
of independence, by introducing the vernacular as the 
basis of instruction in the schools, and by encouraging 
the Legislative Council to take its work seriously. 
Several concrete achievements stand to his credit—the 
passing of an Act to regulate child labor in the mills 
and ginneries, the foundation of a modern Arabic Uni- 
versity, and an extension of the powers of the provincial 
councils. But two errors stood in the way of this policy 
of appeasement—a too close amity with the Khedive 
(whom the Nationalists deeply distrust) and the ques- 
tionable finance of the Suez Canal Convention. But 
even here he did a brave thing in abiding by the Veto of 
the Legislative Assembly on this Convention. Latterly, 
he allowed himself to be rushed by Anglo-Egyptian 
critics of the Cromer school into some hasty repressive 
legislation, and his reports betrayed an acid mood and a 
sense of failure. His work was well conceived, and 
lacked only a touch of audacity and self-confidence. 


* * * 


THERE is grave reason to fear that the Foreign Office 
proposes to send Lord Kitchener to Egypt as Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s successor. A worse selection we cannot conceive. 
It robs our Army of a man whose talent for organisation 
the War Office cannot afford to lose. It sends to Egypt 
a man who has none of the qualities which this post de- 
mands. The problems in Egypt are purely civilian— 
the piloting of Council, Ministry, and bureaucracy 
through the transition stage to full self-government, 
the rescue of education from the neglect in which Lord 
Cromer left it, the disentangling of the financial ques- 
tions, for which the Soudan is chiefly to blame. No 
soldier, unless he were a most exceptional man, ought to 
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be sent to govern any dependency which las a developed 
civil life; and Egypt, where our legal status is purely 
diplomatic, is the last country which should be chosen 
for this experiment. Lord Kitchener will go as the 
nominee of the critics of Sir Eldon Gorst. He will be 
hailed by them as the rough man who will “stand no 
nonsense,” and the Egyptians will receive his nomina- 
tion as a challenge. What must follow is easy to fore- 
see—the checking of such confidence in our good faith as 
Sir Eldon Gorst had begun to establish, an outbreak of 
reckless discontent, and a ruthless period of repression, 
carried out by the soldier who gave no quarter at Om- 
durman,.and signalised himself by the ghoulish barbarity 
of beheading the Mahdi’s corpse. 


. * * 


Ir was foreseen from the first that our Japanese 
Alliance must introduce a complication into our arbi- 
tration treaty with America. The early conjectural 
drafts from Washington suggested that the ally was to 
be brought into the Anglo-American arrangement, and 
even that Great Britain and the States were to exercise a 
sort of veto over each other’s alliances. But another 
alternative was always open, and a telegram from Japan 
announces that it will be adopted. It is to modify our 
treaty with Japan. Instead of the unlimited obligation 
to make war in common, it is now suggested that the 
alliance shall not hold “ when either of the allies is fight- 
ing a nation with which the other has concluded an arbi- 
tration treaty.’’ There is every reason to accept this 
news as authentic, and to welcome it as doubly auspicious. 
It removes a real difficulty from our arrangement with 
America. Better still, it robs our Japanese alliance of 
its most sinister possibility—the risk that, by some fault 
of Japanese expansionists or American race fanatics, we 
might have been dragged automatically into seconding 
Japan in a war upon the United States. 


* * * 


Tue Albanian rebellion still remains in a condition 
of semi-truce. There has, however, been some fresh 
fighting near Scutari, in which the Turks allege that the 
rebels were aided by Montenegrin volunteers and led by 
a Montenegrin officer. Meanwhile, there is at last an 
isolated case (more serious than that which we noticed 
last week) of rebellion in Southern Albania. The people 
of Argyrocastro, a prosperous seaport, who are half- 
Moslem and half-Orthodox, are said to have expelled the 
Turkish Governor (Mutessarif), and seized the citadel. 
The latest reports speak of counsels of prudence from 
Vienna and St. Petersburg (to the insurgents not to 
insist on European guarantees, and to Montenegro not 
to aid them). If this advice has been sincerely given, it 
will be followed ; but diplomatists know how to give cor- 
rect advice without insisting too firmly upon it. A sinister 
episode has occurred in Constantinople, the murder, in 
broad daylight and in the open street, of one Zeki Bey, 
a leading personality of the Conservative Opposition, 
who owned or edited one of its chief newspapers. This is 
the fourth murder of prominent opponents of the Com- 
mittee, but it differs from the former cases in this re- 
spect, that the assailants, one of whom is the brother of 
a leading Committee Deputy, were promptly arrested. 


* * * 


Tue “conversations” arising from the despatch of 
the two German warships to Agadir have begun in 
Berlin between M. Cambon and’Herr Kiderlen-Wachter. 
At this stage, at least, they will be confined to France 
and Germany, a somewhat unexpected decision after Mr. 


Asquith’s announcement that British interests are 
directly concerned. Nothing is known officially, but 
it is believed that M. Cambon has not ventured to de- 
mand the recall of the German ships. Professor Schie- 
mann, the best-informed of German journalistic com- 
mentators, quashes the suggestion that “ compensa- 
tions ’’ should be sought by Germany in the East as the 
price of her withdrawal from Morocco. His view is that 
she ought to extort various favors, which he does not 
precisely specify, for her economic interests, and that the 
conversation might range over the affairs of the whole 
West African Coast. In short, if you want something in 
the Cameroons, you pretend that German lives (if there 
are any) are in danger in Morocco, send a warship, and 
keep it anchored until you get what you want down 
South. 


* * * 


Arter ten years of patient investigation, and the 
issue of three interim reports, the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis has published its final report. Upon the 
principal issues submitted to it, namely, the relations 
between animal and human tuberculosis, the reciprocal 
infection of animals and men, and the conditions under 
which such infection may be transmitted, the Com- 
missioners give definite and confident replies. Though 
differences are found between bovine and human tubercle 
bacilli, there can be no doubt that reciprocal infection 
exists between the two, and the milk of tuberculous cows 
is stated to be clearly the chief cause of human infection 
by bovine tuberculosis. A strong recommendation is 
made that food regulations, especially in relation to milk 
and meat, should be more stringently enforced. The 
urgency of this question was set forth in an important 
discussion on the Sanatoria proposal of the Insurance 
Bill, which took place on Wednesday. The two medical 
members who spoke, Dr. Addison and Dr. Hillier, 
differed widely in their estimates of the proved value of 
sanatorium treatment of which Mr. George made a de- 
tailed defence from the experience of Germany and of 
certain English friendly societies. He also held out 
hopes of an extension of the treatment to the families of 
insured persons, the urgency of which is brought home 
by a touching letter in another part of our columns. 


* * * 


THE ordinary person will see little connection be- 
tween the Welsh Conference on Welsh Disestablishment 
at the House of Commons on Monday night and the 
investiture of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle 
on Thursday. Yet the two demonstrations equally testify 
to the fact that Wales claims recognition as a nation, a 
recognition which until our own times has been denied to 
her for centuries. The presence of the Red Dragon on the 
tower of the old Norman Castle of Carnarvon on Thurs- 
day is a sign that the policy of treating Welshmen as if 
they were Englishmen is repudiated by enlightened 
opinion. But the Welsh establishment is defensible only 
on the ground that Welshmen are a subject race. Every 
argument that tells against Church establishment any- 
where, of course, applies, but over and above such 
reasons the Established Church in Wales is condemned 
by Liberalism as an alien Church; indeed, it is as Mr. 
Llewellyn Williams, M.P. said at the Conference, the 
last alien Established Church in the world. The only 
argument that can justify it is one which would 
justify the revival of the Revolution of 1688, the 
establishment of Episcopacy by force in Scotland, or a 
“ repeal of the Irish Disestablishment Act.’’ Welshmen 
need, however, as the speaker at the Conference admitted, 





to bring the fact home to England and Scotland. 
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Politics and Affaius. 





THE SECOND CHAMBER. 


Wuen a weak, ill-tempered man is being gradually 
driven to undertake an exceedingly disagreeable course 
of action, from which he knows in his heart there is no 
escape, he is apt to alternate periods of depression in 
which he “ lets the whole business slide,’’ with periods of 
desperate resistance, in which he digs his heels into the 
crumbling ground and clutches at every solid object 
within reach. The psychology of the Lords just now 
exhibits, on a large scale, this same mental instability. 
Last week they and their friends were in a state of 
philosophic calm, they recognised the “game was up,”’ 
and, gathering their togas round them, they were pre- 
pared to drink the hemlock. What else could they do? 
Their “ faithful monitors ’’ told them how idle was every 
dream of resistance, that Mr. Asquith had the guaran- 
tees, and all that remained was a dignified surrender, 
accompanied by solemn vows of future vengeance. This 
week sees a fighting fit. We are told that the eagerness 
which some Liberals showed to find a compromise in 
the adoption of Lord Newton’s amendment, exempting 
from the operative clauses of the Bill laws imposing any 
further limitations on the powers of the Lords, indicates 
a secret distrust of their ability to carry through their 
forceful policy. | Rumors are revived of the further 
organisation of “ stalwarts,’’ determined to hold out to 
the last, and, if necessary, to throw over Lord Lans- 
downe and the compromising leaders. Doubtless, there 
survives in certain quarters a disbelief that Mr. Asquith 
has the guarantees. <A few, again, would insist that, if 
he has them, he should be allowed to make at least one 
large batch of peers, as an object-lesson in outrage. But 
most of the stalwarts would probably content themselves 
with carrying their protest to a second rejection of the 
Bill, provided it were accompanied by an express declara- 
tion from Mr. Balfour of his intention to restore the 
absolute veto when he next returns to office. To those 
who have followed the endeavors of his party to extract 
specific pledges from their leader on the fiscal question, 
this last project would appear a pretty hopeless task. 
For, after all, Mr. Balfour is a Parliamentarian, and 
the notion of playing shuttlecock and battledore with 
the Constitution should be as repugnant to him as to 
those responsible for the present Bill. 

But while there is no substance in this week’s 
bravado, there is a feeling among Liberals that Lord 
Newton’s amendment might have offered a means of 
making assurance doubly sure had it been itself amended 
so as to provide equal treatment for Liberal and Con- 
seryative changes. But the final shape given to this pro- 
posal, introducing as it did the Joint Committee with 
its power of Referendum by a side-wind, rendered it 
impossible of acceptance. We regret this. For 
though no need be entertained lest Mr. 
Balfour or any other Conservative statesman would 
dare to restore to a House of Lords a veto either 
absolute or such as it has claimed to exercise during 
the last few years, it is likely enough that an attempt 


fear 





might be made to restore to a reformed Second Chamber 
some enlargement upon the powers of veto left them by 
the present Bill. 

These fears and possibilities are, of course, attribu- 
table largely to the unfortunate preamble which, by its 
allusion to the task of reconstituting the Second Cham- 
ber, suggests a merely temporary validity to the contents 
of the Bill. It is time that Liberal leaders should firmly 
dismiss from the popular mind any such interpretation 
of the Bill. As soon as it is made quite clear that no 
reform of the House of Lords, no substitution of another 
Second Chamber, however “‘ representative ’’ it may be 
made to appear, is to be allowed to bring about a diminu- 
tion of the powers of legislation secured under the Bill 
to the House of Commons, the preamble will cease to 
arouse vain expectations, and the question of reforming 
the Second Chamber will lose most, if not all, of its 
attractiveness. 

If it be definitely understood that “ reform ”’ simply 
means the improvement of the Second Chamber for pur- 
poses of criticism and revision, such a proposal as that 
which Mr. Methuen embodies in a little tract published 
this week, under the title, ‘“ A Simple Plan for a New 
House of Lords,’’ is well deserving of public attention. 
Mr. Methuen has given his countrymen excellent advice 
on two other occasions of national importance, and his 
keen independent judgment makes him one of our most 
competent of extra-parliamentarian statesmen. If we are 
unable wholly to approve his simple plan, our disapproval 
may rank as an argument a fortiort against all other 
schemes that have been put forward for a reformed 
Second Chamber. Mr. Methuen’s plan is this: “ At the 
beginning of each new Parliament a new House of Lords 
shall be chosen, consisting of 200 members nominated by 
the Crown under the advice of the Prime Minister. 
These members shall be, as far as possible, representative, 
both in numbers and opinion, of the parties or groups into 
which the House of Commons is divided. They may be 
selected in various ways. They may be chosen either 
directly by the Prime Minister, with the assistance of 
the leaders of the various groups, or by ballot by the 
respective parties or groups in the House, and submitted 
to the Prime Minister for nomination by the Crown.” 
Part of the 200 might be chosen from the hereditary 
Peers, part from the House of Commons, and part from 
“the ranks of men eminent in every walk of life.” 
Though they would become permanent Peers, they would 
only be Lords of Parliament for the single Parliament for 
which they had been chosen. Mr. Methuen gives a very 
interesting selection of names, illustrating the political 
strength of such a House. Indeed, so cunningly is the 
list made up, that it is calculated to make our 
mouths water at the thought of so much wisdom 
available for legislative work. It is very difficult to 
deny that a House so composed might do admirable ser- 
vice in drafting, criticising, and amending Bills whose 
ultimate fate was not left in their hands. But we have 
two closely connected criticisms to offer. In the first 
place, no actual Second Chamber appointed in the way 
suggested would be anything like as able and dis- 
interested in its personnel as the sample given here. 
Secondly, as Mr. Methuen himself admits, the new House 
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would be more “conservative’’ than the House of 
Commons. This, he seems to think, will com- 
mend itself as obviously desirable to all. But 
why should it? So far as this new House 
exercises influence and authority in government, it will 
be a definite drag on progress. The conservatism of a 
Liberal House of Commons is quite as much as the wel- 
fare of the nation requires. Why weight it with a suite 
of tired sages or, as is quite as likely, decorative 
“eminents’’? If it could be shown that under a Con- 
servative House of Commons this chamber of eminence 
became less Conservative, so as to redress the balance, 
the proposal might be more plausible. But this would 
not be the case. ‘“‘ Men who choose other men to re- 
present their opinions do not, as a rule, choose represen- 
tatives more advanced than themselves. The tendency, 
indeed, is the other way, and the members chosen or 
nominated will almost certainly be of moderate 
opinions.’’ Now, we know how the word and the temper 
called “ moderate ’’ work out in politics. Even in the 
personnel of Mr. Methuen’s illustrative list we see it 
plainly illustrated. A quite considerable proportion of 
his list of Liberal peers exhibit this paralysing quality, 
and the sample of outside men of eminence contains far 
too large a modicum. The plain fact is that the methods 
of achieving eminence in this country are such as to en- 
sure that any list representative of eminence will be un- 
representative of the true needs, interests, and aspira- 
tions of the people, and that the influence and authority 
exerted by the former will be systematically detrimental 
to the expression of the popular will. To justify this 
criticism would involve a full social analysis of English 
life, here impossible. If, as Mr. Methuen implies, no 
further legislative powers were claimed for such a House 
than those left by the present Government Bill, this 
definitely obstructive influence might not, indeed, do 
more than retard the pace of political progress. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the knowledge and 
ability, which such a Second Chamber might possess, 
would be of such great service as to compensate for the 
secret, half-conscious play of motives that would actuate 
a body of old men whose ‘‘ eminence’’ arose from, 
or was associated with, the possession of considerable 
wealth and the temper bred of a life lived in security, 
luxury, and power over masses of fellow-citizens. For 
our part, we would rather see a small purely revising 
Second Chamber reached by a natural disuse of legis- 
lative functions on the part of the majority of peers, cor- 
responding to the process that has evolved the Court of 
Final Appeal. Failing that, there is something to be 
said for the scheme of creating a small Second Chamber 
from the Privy Council, described by a correspondent in 
our columns this week. But the task of providing any 
reformed Second Chamber we regard as somewhat aca- 
demic at the present moment. After a surgical operation, 
however anzsthetically conducted, a nervous condition 
of weakness and instability supervenes which renders any 
early disturbance of the system eminently undesirable. 
This, we believe, will be the conviction of most politicians 
of both parties and both Houses, as soon as the 
excitement of the present measure has had time to 
settle down. 





TURKS, JEWS, AND CATHOLICS. 


Ir the Eastern question were not a vital and practical 
interest for Europe, it would still compel attention by 
its inexhaustible complexity and subtlety. There have 
been few issues in our day which seemed at a first glance 
so simple and straightforward as this business of the 
Albanian rebellion. So far as it is a local question, we 
need feel little doubt as to the facts, and no division in 
our sympathies. These Albanian tribes adopted their 
own natural method of expressing a very proper indigna- 
tion against the mismanagement of the Young Turks. 
They have real grievances. Though they were among 
the first of the races of the Empire to welcome the new 
era and support it by their arms, they were deprived 
by an electoral legerdemain of all real representation. 
They saw forced upon them obligations of taxation and 
military service from which they had hitherto been 
exempt. They asked for roads and schools, but the 
capital continued, as in the past, to absorb all the re- 
venues of the province. Their vernacular was proscribed, 
their educational associations suppressed, their newly- 
acquired printing presses confiscated, their children for- 
bidden to use the appropriate alphabet of their tongue. 
Alien settlers were planted among them, and when last 
year some of them rebelled, their punishment included 
the public flogging of their chiefs. In this miserable 
history they saw the determination of the Salonica Com- 
mittee to crush their long-tolerated local autonomy and 
to destroy their consciousness of racial identity. They 
saw themselves, a poor but proud race aware of its 
European blood, threatened with submersion by the new 
policy of Turkish nationalism. Had they not protested, 
they must have surrendered the hopes and traditions 
which had hitherto made them within the Turkish Em- 
pire a peculiar people with a not unhopeful future. 
There is no more gifted and no more attractive race in 
the Balkans, and when they rose in revolt, we wished 
them such a measure of success as would secure for them 
in the future the opportunity within the Ottoman Em- 
pire for a free development on nationalist lines. The 
mingled ruthlessness and bad faith which reputable 
European witnesses ascribe to the commander of the 
Turkish troops, has certainly done nothing to diminish 
the sympathy which their cause inspired. 

There is rarely a local question in Turkey. In an 
Empire so encircled by jealous neighbors, and so 
intricately stratified by racial and religious divisions, it 
is not permitted to any corner of its territory to lead 
an isolated life. One realised, as this Albanian revolt 
progressed, that, however justifiable it may have been in 
its origin, it was only a phase of some larger manceuvre. 
The first peculiarity which arrested attention was that 
only the Catholic tribes had risen. The grievances which 
they alleged were in no sense religious. They spoke of 
wrongs which must have affected in equal degree the 
Moslems of the North and even the Orthodox Albanians 
of the South. Why, then, did the Catholics alone rise? 
The Moslem Albanians love the Turks no better, and 
indeed they have risen repeatedly in the recent past. 
The explanation was not far to seek when first the clerical 
and then the official press of Vienna began to espouse 
the cause of these Catholic tribes, with an ardor of 
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humanitarian sympathy which it had never shown when 
the Bulgarians of Macedonia rebelled against the incom- 
parably grosser oppressions of the old régime. For years 
past it has been Austria’s policy to cultivate these 
Albanians. Her consuls made a study of their neglected 
language ; they bestowed scholarships for Vienna Uni- 
versity on promising youths; they used the devoted 
Franciscan priests of the Scutari region to engender 
mutual sympathy; it was believed that they kept in- 
fluential chieftains in their pay. When, further, the 
whole crux of the negotiations turned on the reluctance 
of the Albanian chiefs (warmly applauded by Vienna) 
to accept the word of the Turks without European 
guarantees, the meaning of the whole episode became clear. 
Not without a good occasion, the Albanians who were 
specially under Austrian influence had rebelled in order 
to make for Austria a pretext for intervention. Austria, 
moreover, is not alone. The real marvel of this rising 
is that Montenegro has aided the rebels. To appreciate 
the significance of that fact one must remember, first, 
that Montenegrins and Albanians are sworn hereditary 
foes, divided by centuries of hatred and bloodshed ; and 
secondly, that Montenegro is quite openly and frankly 
the subsidised satellite of Russia. The inference then 
would seem to be that Austria and Russia have united 
their forces in order to prepare their intervention in 
Turkey. 

Parallel with this diplomatic manceuvre, there is 
proceeding a Press campaign as discreditable as it is 
unusual. .The enemies of the new régime in Turkey 
are attempting to undermine such sympathy as it still 
retains abroad, by suggesting that it is controlled by a 
little clique of Jews. Salonica, it is true, is a Jewish 
town, and even its Moslem population is Jewish by 
origin. The Committee has remained, what it always 
was, a Salonican club. It used to be said of it that it 
was a military despotism and a secret society. We are 
now told that its leading members are all civilians, and 
most of them are Jews or Crypto-Jews, whom every jour- 
nalist is prepared to name. The truth probably is that 
some of these capable men did supply the brains of the 
movement. They gave it its Masonic character. They 
permeated it with their radical and anti-clerical spirit. 
Catholic prejudice is now joined in an odd alliance with 
the primitive old-world sentiment of Moslem Turkey. 
The native reaction rises against the Committee because 
it cares nothing for the Caliphate and the Sacred Law. 
The European reaction damns it because it is tinged 
with Freemasonry. The climax of this campaign was 
reached on Tuesday, when the Vienna correspondent of 
the “Times” allowed himself to threaten the Jews 
of Turkey, in no obscure words, if they con- 
tinued to dominate the Committee. The campaign con- 
demns itself by its flagrant inconsistency. The errors of 
the Committee have been its narrow Turkish nationalism, 
and its reliance on a veiled military tyranny. One can- 
not associate these Jewish “intellectuals’’ with either of 
these tendencies. They are cosmopolitans and civilians, 
and they are formidable solely because they understand, 
as no Turk does or can, the work of organisation. The 
probability is that they have been the flexible and reason- 
able element in the Committee, which cruder and blunter 





minds have overruled. It is certain that the rival party, 
calling itself “Liberal” yesterday and “Conserva- 
tive’’ to-day, and in both incarnations allying itself 
with the Mohammedan clergy, would not make for 


tolerance, if it could rule, or for the fairer treatment of . 


Christian subject races. 

It is unfortunately impossible to defend with any 
whole-hearted approval the new régime in the extreme 
peril in which it finds itself to-day. It has blundered 
grossly in all its dealings with the non-Turkish races; it 
has involved itself in needless and ruinous war with the 
Albanians, and with the Arabs of the Yemen; it failed 
to punish the massacre of Armenians at Adana; it has 
revived the old cruelties in repressing the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia, who were prepared to be its steadiest allies ; 
it has tried to ruin the Greeks by an economic boycott ; it 
still maintains martial law in the capital; it squanders 
its resources in armaments; it has delayed its task of 
organic reform. But two great achievements stand to 
its credit. It has created a Parliament in which free 
speech is respected. It has also, at all events in Asia, 
succeeded in reforming the police, and has given to a 
great population, which hardly knew the meaning of the 
words, order and security. When one attempts to balance 
the errors and the achievements, one can only say 
that if the errors are continued the whole experiment is 
doomed to certain failure, while the achievements 
authorise the belief that if something could be 
changed in the mind of the controlling forces in 
Salonica, the Empire might slowly but surely 
evolve towards freedom and prosperity. An im- 
partial mind will risk no hasty verdict. But this 
it will emphatically say, in face of the intrigues which 
Russia and Austria are obviously concerting. There is 
as yet no such failure as would excuse the deliberate and 
ingenious campaign which they have devised. Inter- 
vention to save a race from destruction might be their 
duty. But intervention prepared by means which have 
fostered and prolonged the conflict is only a disguised 
attack. The Albanians have been used by these Powers 
as a wedge behind which they are attempting once more 
to enter Turkey. No race will permanently gain by 
their aid. Precisely because the Turks think that there 
is some European intrigue behind every local discontent, 
they are tempted to harden their hearts, and to see in 
each of their subject races the advance guard of an in- 
vader. Intervention in such conditions is mischievous 
unless it is intended to be final. The Christian races 
have everything to lose by making for these Empires the 
pretext for an advance which would destroy their 
nationality more surely than Turkish misrule. But the 
supreme folly is that of the Young Turks themselves, who 
are preparing, by the harshness of their centralising 
policy, the destruction of an Empire which they had all 
but saved. 





EAST AND WEST. 


EvEeRY summer witnesses a growth in the number of 
international congresses designed to collect and organise 
the knowledge and efforts of those who, in various coun- 
tries, are working for some common object of humanity, 
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the progress of some particular science or art, the dis- 
cussion of some practical problem of common interest in 
the realm of public health, commerce, or politics, the 
advancement of some religious, philosophical, or moral 
tenet. Nowhere do we find a more genuine testimony 
to the growing reality of internationalism than in this 
triumph of a cause, an interest, an idea over the 
obstacles of space, nationality, and language. But a 
singular value attaches to the gathering which is to take 
place during the last week of July in the buildings of 
London University, the first Universal Races Congress. 
Those who first mooted the idea of assembling repre- 
sentative members of the various white and colored 
races, for a thoughtful and sympathetic consideration of 
the present and future relations between them, were 
greeted in some quarters with frank incredulity. The 
magnitude, and, as it seemed to some, the vagueness 
and impracticability, of such a gathering told against it 
in the first preparatory stage. Even its initiators dared 
not hope for a reception so favorable as has actually 
been accorded to the Congress among men of leading in- 
fluence in so many countries. The many tentative experi- 
ments towards the establishment of stable formal relations 
between the Governments of Western nations are but one 
important aspect of that internationalism, which is the 
greatest constructive work that lies before cur century. 
The political and economic absorption by the different 
Western Nations of large tracts of Asia and 
Africa, and of other lands peopled by colored races, 
has made great advances during recent years, and 
has opened up problems of profound significance 
affecting the interests, rights, and duties of races 
which are distinguished, respectively, as white and 
colored, dominant and subject, higher and lower, 
advanced and backward. But the awakening of 
Asia to the impact of Western civilisation is doing more 
than anything else to force attention to these inter- 
racial problems. 

“For East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet,’’ sings our superficial 
poet of imperialism. No doubt history gives some 
specious support to the generalisation. Western armies, 
from time immemorial, have traversed in conquering 
careers the great Asiatic plains, and their bloody tracks 
have speedily been covered, leaving not a trace. Western 
monarchs have, from time to time, established a brief 
reign of force and plunder in the fabled treasure-houses 
of the East. In recent generations, partly by compul- 
sion, partly by insinuating enterprise, Western trade 
has penetrated far and wide, even into the most secluded 
corners of the Continent. But none of these happenings 
did more than ruffle faintly the surface of Oriental life. 
Even the more solid and lasting conquest of the great 
Indian Continent has only brought the superficial con- 
tacts of imposed political rule, roadmaking and such 
commerce and industrial interference as follow the facts 
and the government. This formal 
and material contact has been accompanied by singularly 
little spiritual contact of any sort. Our best-meaning 
Anglo-Indians have been most outspoken in their con- 
fession that the inner life of India, the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and vital institutions of its peoples, remain a sealed 
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book to its governors. Since all true government of 
self or others can only be based upon a sympathetic 
experience of the inner springs of action, this is really 
a terrible admission, carrying immeasurable certainties 
of wrong and suffering to both of those concerned in such 
unnatural intercourse. The need for such understanding 
of subject peoples as is possible, has, perhaps, even 
greater urgency for upholders than for opponents of 
imperialism. If our people is either to conduct itself with 
safety and with credit in the greatest and most formid- 
able enterprise to which it has ever bent its energies, 
or to retire from an ultimately untenable position with 
safety and with honor, Briton and Indian must learn 
more of one another’s motives, inner capabilities, and 
valuations than they have hitherto been able to do. 

But for the Western world at large a far more 
tangled and swiftly maturing set of problems is presented 
by the rapid changes in the Far East. In a score of 
places China is beginning now to assimilate the wisdom 
of the West. In less than another generation her rail- 
road, mining, and electrical equipment will have brought 
the greater part of this vast teeming country up to the 
standard of modern material civilisation, and will have 
brought into world-intercourse, on some terms or other, 
the hugest fund of hidden economic and spiritual forces 
that the world contains. 

Every sane reflective person, either of a Western 
or an Eastern race, must recognise the perils and the 
waste involved in drifting so rapidly into the new inter- 
racial and international external relations here indicated, 
without any serious attempt to lay foundations of mutual 
understanding and goodwill. For comparatively little 
will have been won for civilisation by standardising the 
arts of government and material good order for the in- 
habitants of advanced white countries, if the sea of this 
wider inter-racialism, with its incalculable tides, is 
allowed to break over the barriers, uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable. So obvious are these risks to those who, 
either by habit of thought or actual experience, have 
been forced to consider differences of race, that an ex- 
ceedingly wide support has been given to the Races Con- 
gress, and a very large attendance is expected. Papers 
will be presented on China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, India, 
Egypt, Haiti, the American Negro and Indian, and the 
Negro of West and South Africa, the writer in each case 
being a competent representative of the race under dis- 
cussion. A number of conferences will also take place 
upon questions of special interest in international law, 
anthropology, and other subjects. Though issues of 
current political import will not, of course, be excluded, 
they will be subordinated to the larger purpose of the 
Congress, which is to afford a sober and reflective 
inquiry into the conditions of race-contact which make 
for the mutual understanding, goodwill, and peaceful 
co-operation of diverse races. The influential character 
of the Congress may be gathered from the following 
statement in the final programme: “ Among the sup- 
porters are over thirty Presidents of Parliament, the 
majority of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and of 
the Delegates to the Second Hague Conference, twelve 
Colonial Governors, and eight Colonial Prime Ministers, 
over forty Colonial Bishops, some one hundred-and- 
thirty Professors of International Law, the leading An- 
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thropologists and Sociologists, and the officers and the 
majority of the Council of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union.”” Those who are able to attend the meetings of 
this Congress (and all who are interested may become 
subscribers) will, we think, have a unique opportunity 
of educating themselves in the largest problem of 
theoretical and practical politics. 





MIDSUMMER TRADE. 


Ir would seem, taking all things into consideration, that 
the material prosperity and comfort of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland have never been greater than 
during the last six months. Employment has never been 
better since statistics began to be taken. The returns 
of the Local Government Board show that pauperism has 
sunk much below the normal. British exports for the 
six months have easily beaten all previous records. Home 
railway traffics have been expanding in a most satisfactory 
manner. The output of our shipbuilding yards is at a 
Everything in fact prospers except Tariff 
Reform. Everyone is in good spirits except the profes- 
sional pessimists. 

But we are more concerned, as Mr. Balfour would 
say, with the dynamics than the statics of trade; busi- 
ness men naturally want to forecast the future, since 
great fortunes are made or lost according as the trade 
barometer is rightly or wrongly read. And for a com- 
mercial weather forecast, we are now at the most impor- 
tant moment of the whole year. We stand on Nature’s 
water-shed. Between now and the middle of August 
the fate of the wheat crop will be decided. 
In Southern Europe the harvest has begun. In 
America the crop scares have started. We shall soon 
hear for certain how much has been destroyed by the 
scorching heat wave in the United States, and within 
three weeks Canada will know whether her Western 
wheat lands have escaped the early frost. The value of 
abundant harvests is immense, for cheap food means that 
the world’s workers have more money for boots, clothing, 
furniture, and the minor comforts or necessaries of life, 
so that many other trades are stimulated into activity. 
The difference between the present price of thirty-one or 
thirty-two shillings per quarter and the forty-two or 
forty-three shillings of two years ago is immense; it 
means that three millions now will purchase as much 
wheat or flour as four millions did then. It is to our 
interest that the food and raw materials we import should 
be cheap, and that the goods we export should be dear. 
A wheat-exporting country like Canada, or Australia, 
or the Argentine, may suffer from low prices; but 
we who of our food sup- 
plies must always hope that the world’s harvests 
will be abundant. Our particular interest, there- 
fore, coincides with the general interest; and in 
addition, good crops are a clear advantage to the 
shipping trade, in which we Britons take a 
half-share, generously leaving the rest of the world to 
divide the other half. 

So far as the home crops are concerned, we may look 
for an average year, The hay harvest has been light, 
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.especially in the South. But it has also been early, and 
the recent rains will ensure plenty of feed and a good 
second crop. The reports of the Board of Agriculture on 
corn, roots, and potatoes, are fairly hopeful, but it is too 
early to make predictions. The news from the Con- 
tinent seems to be satisfactory, and the Canadian harvest 
is likely to be much better than last year’s. The best 
feature just now, in so far as trade prospects depend on 
the soil, is the prospect of a bumper cotton crop in the 
United States ; andifthis prospect is realised, Lancashire 
may look forward to a great boom after its prolonged short- 
age of the raw material. This may very probably coincide 
with a slackening in the woollen and worsted trades of 
Yorkshire. But here again, there is a new element of 
hope ; for it seems almost certain now that the iniquitous 
woollen schedules of the American tariff will be lowered 
either this year or next. The iron and steel trades have 
been steadily improving under the stimulus of the ship- 
building boom, and our exports of machinery and cutlery 
have grown rapidly in the last two years. For the first 
half of this year the total exports of manufactured articles 
are valued at 181 millions against 164 millions in the 
corresponding period of 1910 and 139 millions in the 
corresponding period of 1909. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that we are 
now on the crest of the wave, and that the signs rather 
point to a gradual decline. Certainly in the last two or 
three months there has been a distinct falling-off in the 
value of imports, and a decline in imports must even- 
tually be reflected in exports in accordance with the 
simple principle that foreign trade is barter. It is quite 
true that a large excess of imports is always accounted for 
by interest on capital invested abroad and by shipping 
freights, for which the foreigner has to pay the British 
shipowner. But, as these elements are more or less stable, 
the imports and exports will usually move on parallel 
lines. Nevertheless, when particulars of imports are 
examined, the decline is seen to be more or less artificial. 
The fall in rubber prices and the holding up of rubber 
in Brazil account for much, and much more is explained 
by the cheapness of cereals. Moreover, the Coronation 
holidays and the shipping strike have involved a good 
deal of real loss, as well as a temporary stoppage, seen in 
the entries and clearance at British ports during the last 
month. On the whole, therefore, we are not prepared at 
present to make a gloomy forecast. There is no evidence 
to support the fatalistic view that every spell of pros- 
perity must speedily give place to a period of correspond- 
ing depression. If the world’s crops are good and 
cotton fulfils expectations, if labor troubles and wars 
can be avoided, there is no reason why the trade 
boom should not continue. There has been no wild specu- 
lation either in securities or commodities, like the rubber 
boom of last year, or the wild excitement which reigned 
in so many centres from Wall Street to Tokio, and from 
Stockholm to Rome, in 1906 and 1907. 
that the world 


Indeed, it seems 
in general, and Great Britain in 


particular, have been saved from the disasters which 
usually overtake great prosperity. They have been 
saved by the depression in the United States, for so long 
as that country goes slow other countries are not likely 
to go too fast, 
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THE STRIKE IN MANCHESTER. 


Tue Manchester section of the seamen’s strike has had 
peculiarities worth studying. The strike ended there as 
elsewhere in a complete triumph for the men. What is 
remarkable about the Manchester affair is that the sym- 
pathetic strikes went further and spread more rapidly 
and have ended in independent triumphs. The seamen 
were followed by the dockers, the dockers by the carters— 
practically all the carters of the city—the carters by rail- 
way workers, and in the last removes by millers, colliers, 
packing-case makers, and so on. 

The sympathetic strike is powerful because it is more 
than sympathetic. In Manchester, every trade which 
declared a sympathetic strike formulated demands of its 
own. From the employers’ point of view, this adds a 
new terror to labor disputes. For every sympathetic 
strike on these terms makes not only a victory but a 
settlement of any kind more difficult. In this instance 
the seamen were satisfied several days before they would 
consent to go back to work, for the dockers had to be 
satisfied, and after them the carters. So that every 
additional sympathetic strike not only increases the 
pressure on the employers, but it makes more and more 
remote the chance of settling the dispute at all. Em- 
ployers cannot hold back their concessions till the last 
minute of commercial safety, because every day is adding 
complications beyond the power of their own employees 
to resolve. Until a year ago the employers had the trade 
unions beaten. Everybody felt that. Now the workers 
have found a new inspiration and a new method, and 
it is not easy to see how the employers can meet it. 

A very remarkable feature of the strike was the 
open and successful disregard of the law. The strikers 
not only picketed, they closed the docks and railway 
yards by physical obstruction. They stopped carts and 
spilled their contents in the streets. They actually issued 
passports allowing certain goods to go through. They 
complained to the Lord Mayor, according to one report, 
because their passports were being forged by unscrupulous 
carriers! The justification of such tactics is success, and 
it cannot be said that they were unsuccessful in Man- 
chester. But there are two drawbacks. One is that two 
can play at the game of illegality. If the men can estab- 
lish an illegal blockade of the city, the masters can, if 
they like, employ their own blockade-runners.: We do not 
want to see Pinkerton men here, nor, presumably, do the 
strikers. 

The second objection is that an illegal blockade in 
the end paralyses peaceful picketing, because the police, 
when they have to convoy trains of carts and drive away 
obstructive mobs, make no fine distinctions between the 
obstructionists and the lawful pickets. They cannot 
very well doco. The power of peaceful picketing, restored 
by the Trades Disputes Act, is a very great weapon. 
The pickets are entitled to attend in any public place, 
in any numbers, to inform and persuade men who con- 
tinue working after a strike is declared. Very few men 
can bear to run the gauntlet of such persuasion. Shame, 
the feeling that he is an exposed traitor, the mere repeti- 
tion of the exhortation, are more than most men can stand. 
Over and over again in Manchester, men who were per- 
fectly safe within the lines of a police escort, yielded 
and turned back. There is no reason under the 
present law why picketing should not be as successful 
as a literal blockade. One can imagine an army of 
pickets going about their lawful business, with an equal 
crowd of police standing by. It is a pity to throw away 
@ weapon so powerful. 

The illegal obstruction and the upsetting of carts 
was done chiefly not by strikers but by sympathisers. 
There was no wanton destruction of property, no rioting, 
everything was strictly relevant to the strikers’ purpose, 
and done with order and method. This sympathetic 
activity, as distinguished from mere rowdyism, is 
an astonishing and significant phenomenon, for it 
proves the existence of a definitely rebellious class, a class 
intelligent, watchful, and purposeful, a class to be 
reckoned with in the future. 


A MancHestTerR Man. 
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THE CASE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THERE are supposed to be some fifteen millions of people 
whose lives are to be controlled by the Insurance Bill. 
They are all persons with an income of less than £160 a 
year. They are all people who are earning something. 
At the same time, there are in England a number of 
families in which the sum annually spent on the bringing- 
up of every boy over ten or eleven, exceeds at least by 
£50 the income-tax limit that defines the great mass of 
workers, and at least by £100 the income of the great 
bulk of the workers included in that class. In this small 
class a boy costs certainly not less than £200 a year on an 
average from the year he enters his expensive prepara- 
tory school to the year he leaves his expensive University. 
It is thought worth while, that is to say, to spend more 
on each of these boys for ten or twelve years than the 
entire sum spent on the maintenance of the great body 
of the families of the nation. A merry little fellow, 
whose life is one round of jolly and healthy pleasure, con- 
sumes while he is being educated more of the wealth of 
the nation than the entire family of the man who spends 
his life hacking at a coal-seam underground, or scorching 
himself at a blast furnace. 

Some day the nation, taking stock of its place in the 
world, its circumstances, its resources, its men and wo- 
men, will ask what results are sought from this tre- 
mendous concentration of expenditure upon this little 
class, and what results are in point of fact obtained. The 
growth of this system is not merely an accident. The 
forces that turned the old Public School into a nursery 
for the rich class were many and various, but there is 
one very significant fact to show that, in the opinion of 
the ruling class in England, the extension of this kind of 
education was much more important than the provision 
of elementary education for other classes. In the year 
1840, England was conspicuous among the nations of 
Europe for its scandalous deficiencies in respect of educa- 
tion for the middle classes and the working classes. 
Everyone remembers Carlyle’s outburst, “ Heavier wrong 
is not done under the sun. It lasts from year to year, 
from century to century: the blinded sire slaves himself 
out and leaves a blinded son, and men, made in the 
image of God, continue as two-legged beasts of labor. 
Have we governors? Have we teachers? Have we had 
a Church this thirteen-hundred years? What is an over- 
seer of souls? An arch-overseer, archi-episcopus? Is he 
something? If so, let him lay his hand on his breast 
and say what thing.’’ Carlyle wrote this in 1840, and 
the way in which the ruling class responded was to found 
nine schools in twenty years in imitation of Rugby and 
Charterhouse. The years from 1841, the foundation of 
Cheltenham, to 1862, the foundation of Malvern, formed 
an era of great activity in education, for not less than 
nine well-known schools were born in those years: Chel- 
tenham, Marlborough, Rossall, Radley, Bradfield, Wel- 
lington, Clifton, Haileybury,and Malvern. These schools 
were founded to make the Public School world a little 
larger by providing more and rather cheaper schools ; but, 
of course, they did not touch the tradesman or the small 
professional man, who wanted a good grammar school 
within reach, or the neglected classes that Carlyle had 
in mind. 

The public opinion of governing England considered 
then that it was a much more urgent need that more rich 
people should be able to bring up their children in the 
spirit and the example of the children educated at 
Eton or Winchester than that the children of the poor 
should be educated at all. This was not perhaps very sur- 
prising, for the eighteenth century, with its great prin- 
ciple of concentrating wealth, power, education, and every- 
thing else in the hands of a small class, and binding that 
class together by the sanctions of a class code, was still 
very near and very dominating in the days of the 
fifties. But as we move further from that atmosphere, 
and begin to take a larger view of the State, and to shake 
ourselves free from the superstition that it is only the edu- 
cation of the rich that is of national importance, we shall 
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begin to ask ourselves what is the return that we expect 
to get from spending on these boys so much of the wealth 
of the nation, and so much of the industry, and talent, 
and zeal that are devoted to teaching. From time to 
time, those who are most closely associated with this work 
put the question with uneasiness, or perhaps with indigna- 
tion. Thus, the Head Master of Manchester Grammar 
School, one of the most independent and stimulating 
minds in the teaching world, made a speech the other day, 
in which he subjected the public school to a searching, not 
to say scathing, analysis. A writer, with some experi- 
ence—for he tells us that he was educated in one public 
school and has lived most of his life in another—gives in 
“The Grecians’’ (“‘ The Grecians ’’: a dialogue on Edu- 
cation, by J. E. Flecker [Dent]) a most depressing picture 
of the actual working of the Public School system, and its 
effects alike on boys and masters. Though many people 
are turning over in their minds whether Public Schoo] 
education could not be improved in this way or that, 
there is a fundamental question that is rarely faced. 
What is it that the public schools give to the nation in 
return for all this special expenditure on educating a 
small class? 

It is not, of course, intellectual society. If the Public 
Schools aimed at giving England this, the fact that in- 
tellectual drama finds it more impossible to live in 
England than on the Continent, where there are no 
Public Schools and fewer people with leisure and money, 
would be the mark of their failure. It is not, again, 
originality or creative power ; otherwise the fact that of 
every four writers or thinkers who have made any contri- 
bution in the last fifty years to the thinking or the 
literature of England, three at least. have been bred out- 
side that world, would be a sufficient commentary on any 
such pretensions. It is not, again, great independence 
or fertility and leadership of mind in politics; here they 
count one name among the five that stand for a new 
and mobilising imagination, Cobden, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Chamberlain, Lloyd George. No; these are not the 
canons by which to judge the success or failure of the 
Public Schools. In the eighteenth century it was of 
supreme importance that the small class that governed 
England should have a standard of honor and of manners 
in its mutual dealings. That standard the Public School 
gave them. It was like a conscription applied to a small 
class. The traditions, the loyalties, the morality of the 
Public School followed their youth into its public life. 
The eighteenth-century politicians were brave and honor- 
able men in their mutual dealings; they showed great 
courage in attacking each other, and though they were 
not always above board in all their transactions, there 
was a general disposition to resent anything that was 
underhand or shabby. Now, when the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Public Schools were started, the dominant spirit was 
not very different. England was still regarded as a 
State to be given over to this class to govern. Ideas of 
competition and freer play were beginning to rustle 
gently into this little world (though it was not until 1870 
that the old nomination basis of the Civil Service was 
undermined), but they did not seriously affect the basis 
of this conception. The nineteenth-century Public 
Schools thus served to produce the same spirit; 
to teach the sons of the rich and comfortable 
classes to treat each other as gentlemen, to avoid certain 
practices as dishonorable, and to be open, genial, good- 
tempered, pleasant associates and loyal comrades 
to each other. 

Now a State which is tending towards democracy is 
bound to ask itself whether an expensive institution for 
consolidating a class is worth the money, or whether, 
indeed, it may not become a positive mischief and danger. 
The Public School world is still a separate universe of its 
own. Its strong class atmosphere was illustrated only the 
other day, when the headmaster of the Public School 
which has the most liberal traditions thought it neces- 
sary to write to the papers to refute a statement that the 
boys had been given an address on Socialism, a letter 
clearly implying that the class whose boys were taught 
there still lived under the Jacobin scare. We cannot, 
somehow, fancy that any headmaster would think 


it necessary to write to the papers to correct a | 





statement that his boys had listened to an address 
on Imperialism or Conscription. Lord Rosebery 
wrote to the ‘‘Times’’ the other day to say that 
now that Mr. Lloyd George’s valuers could enter Dal- 
meny, he hoped no Public School boy would declaim 
Chatham’s rhetoric about the cottager’s home 
being sacred from the intrusion of the King’s servants. 
If Lord Rosebery has studied any history outside his own 
class, he must know that at the time Chatham made that 
speech, most cottagers in England were liable to have 
their houses not only invaded but pulled down under an 
Enclosure Act, in the passing of which they had not a 
shadow of a say. All through Lord Rosebery’s life, all 
classes except his own have been liable to visitations from 
inspectors. But it is only when the spectre knocks at the 
gates of Dalmeny that the public schoolboy is begged to 
shut up his Chatham and talk in tamer language. 
This is an apt and unconscious illustration of 
the way in which the public spirit of the Public 
School world becomes an atmosphere — positively 
hostile and rebellious to society as a whole—jealous 
not only of the traditions of conduct within its own class, 
but of every kind of action on the part of the State that 
threatens its wealth or supremacy and its claim to special 
treatment. So tenacious is the atmosphere that a man 
can become Prime Minister without stepping out of it. 
We are not speaking, of course, of all who come under 
its influence. There are, and have been, Public School 
masters of great public spirit, including one great head- 
master in our own time who was so independent that a 
Liberal Prime Minister did not dare to make him Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Now, the consolidation of a class may in some circum- 
stances be a great public interest. We should like to see 
the shop assistants drilled in public schools, catching 
something of their aggressive flavor of having a cor- 
porate sense stiffened ; we should wish something of the 
same education for all sweated classes that cannot learn 
to combine. The loyal fidelity with which carters, sea- 
men, dockers, and above all, their wives, stood by each 
other at the risk of starvation last week was a great spec- 
tacle of the kind of class-rally that helps the State. Those 
famine-threatened women whose march through the 
streets, reproduced in the “ Manchester Guardian,’’ is a 
most moving picture, are drawing their class together by 
enormous sacrifice to defend a standard of life. But is it 
a public interest that the powerful classes whose children 
spend more on their pleasures than those ragged mothers 
spend on their food, should be taught from boyhood 
never to look beyond the horizons of their class, and that 
a great number of the ablest teachers should be employed 
on the heartbreaking task of teaching boys who do not 
want to learn, and are merely sent to school to pick up 
the tone and habits and pleasures of a rich society? The 
esprit de corps of such a class, the generous atmosphere 
of such an institution is not the servant of the State; it 
becomes a conspiracy against its progress. The problem 
of how to turn these institutions, with all their rich 
equipment for training the mind and the body, into insti- 
tutions that will be a strength and not a menace to the 
life of our society as a whole, is one of the hardest tasks 
before democracy. 





THE DEATH OF MR. SLUDGE. 


WE are all of us fond of repeating the respectable and 
antiquated generalisation that religions are the creation 
of the dreamy and unpractical races. It is the compensa- 
tion which we allow to the Hindoo for being conquered. 
But does it fit the facts of history? The Semites, so far 
as our Western World is concerned, have made all our 
religions, and the Semites are not the least practical of 
races. If inspiration has departed from Judea in the 
modern world, it is the Yankees who have inherited the 
mantle of the prophets. We are all of us familiar with 


the recent rise and progress of “ Christian Science,”’ but 
Mrs. Eddy’s sect did but build on an earlier foundation. 
Spiritualism has ceased to be among ourselves even a sub- 
ject of curiosity, and it never was, at its height, much 
more than the “fad’’ of the few, a consolation to some 
who were bereaved, a puzzle to men of science, a drawing- 
But for an entire 


room amusement for an idle season. 
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generation it was in the States a conquering religion. It 
linked itself to the more liberal churches. It mixed with 
the first idealistic propaganda of Socialism. It founded 
newspapers and governed communities. It won the sup- 
port and belief of Abraham Lincoln and William Lloyd 
Garrison. It drew to its séances such oddly contrasted 
temperaments as Fenimore Cooper and the poet Bryant. 
It had Greeley’s “Tribune” for its organ and its 
chronicle. It ran like a revival movement through the 
sober villages of the New England States. It built for 
itself in the West its darkened temples of logs. At one 
time, in the middle years of the century, it can hardly 
have numbered less than two million votaries, and the 
Catholic Church, in a conference which the Jesuits called 
to denounce its errors, even committed itself to the 
alarmist estimate of ten millions. Was any Jewish 
religion so rapid in its growth? 

It is all so dead to-day that such history as this 
comes before the mind like a piece of incredible anti- 
quarian lore. It seems as distant and as meaningless as 
the triumphs of Mithraism. Its seers and its philoso- 
phers are remoter than Apollonius of Tyana. A few 
lines of telegraphic shorthand told us this week of the 
death of one who was in his day a leading worker of its 
miracles. The last of the Davenport Brothers is dead, 
but his fame had died before him. You must go for his 
record to the more learned histories of Spiritualism ; you 
will find it nowhere else. Browning indeed may have 
thought of him when he drew the portrait of Sludge, or, 
perhaps, it was rather of his compatriot and rival, the 
quieter and more successful Home, that he chiefly 
thought. The career of the Davenports in England was 
indeed as brief as it was famous. They came accom- 
panied by a notable preacher, one Ferguson, who had 
filled in his day some of the more coveted pulpits of the 
States, and won by his eloquence a reputation which his 
intimates backed by respect for his character and rever- 
ence for his learning. The performances which the 
Davenports gave were prefaced by Ferguson’s sermons, 
and it was in a mood of spiritual expectation that their 
audiences prepared themselves to witness the miracles 
which followed. One brings oneself with difficulty to 
describe in detail the tricks which imposed on the 
religious credulity of that age. They were tightly 
bound, hands and feet, to their seats within a sort of 
wardrobe; the spirits performed within the closet a 
deafening concert on a variety of musical instruments, 
and ended by hurling a trumpet through an aperture in 
the closet door. The Davenports, when the music ceased, 
were found to be still tightly bound, and even sealed 
within the rope. They would descend into the darkened 
room to be bound once more to chairs, and then the 
musical instruments would fly about the room and strike 
the spectators on the head, but when the lights were 
turned up the Davenports were still securely bound. The 
exposure came promptly. It took Maskelyne and Cooke 
only a few weeks of assiduous practice to perform all 
these miracles without spiritual aid, and shortly after- 
wards the Davenports, essaying incautiously to give their 
performance in Liverpool, were confronted by an old 
sailor in the audience, who bound them with a “Tom 
Fool’s knot’? which they could not untie. The only 
interest of their story lies in the fact that spiritualists 
even then refused to doubt them, and though England 
was closed to them, they continued their prosperous career 
on the Continent and in the States. 

The movement, at all events in its American phases, 
is worth studying only as a daring experiment in the 
robustness of human faith. The practical races which 
make religions have each their own foible. The Jews of 
the seventeenth century, nurtured in a racial faith, 
trained to belief in a collective immortality, succumbed 
to the Messianic preaching of Sabatai Sevi, and deserted 
even the ghettos of Amsterdam and Cracow to do homage 
to the survivor of Israel as he lay a captive in a Turkish 
prison. This Anglo-Saxon religion was necessarily in- 
dividualistic. Because it offered proof of personal im- 
mortality, because it promised to these energetic souls a 
life of self-help and continued effort beyond the grave, it 
caught them unawares and roused an instinct too strong 
for criticism, too imperious for doubt. But one turns to 











the naive records of its early frauds with a bewilderment 
that leaves the mind speechless and gaping. The exploits 
of its early thaumaturgists were on a scale so trivial and 
so childlike. A negro medicine-man would have felt him- 
self constrained to produce some illusion more dignified 
and more exciting. It all began, as the late Mr. Podmore 
has shown in his laborious inquiries, in the family of a 
worthy Methodist farmer named Fox, who inhabited a 
log house in a village that bore the engaging name of 
Arcadia. Fox had two enterprising little daughters of 
fifteen and twelve years of age, who at first apparently in 
pure mischief, developed the art of spirit-rapping. They 
evolved a stirring legend of a lonely pedlar who had been 
murdered in their house by an earlier occupant, and as 
the fame of their talent spread, this unhappy ghost con- 
sented to follow them and their elders in their tours 
through all the Eastern States. The rapping was pro- 
duced by an adroit and carefully practised movement of 
their toe-joints or their knees. They joined to this physi- 
cal gift a shrewd psychological instinct. They discovered 
that if they gazed at the wall, their audience heard the 
rapping on the wall, and if they placed a foot against the 
leg of the table, the knock was heard upon the table. 
They were duly exposed by a medical commission in Balti- 
more which reduced the spirits to silence by the simple 
expedient of requiring the Fox young women to stretch 
out their legs upon a sofa. Somewhat later, one of them 
made a frank and interesting confession, in which she 
explained how she achieved an astonishing accuracy in 
the answers which she rapped out to questions by a care- 
ful study of the facial expression of the inquirer. But no 
exposure seemed even to check the growth of the move- 
ment. Spirit-photography was an early development. 
Two of its exponents were duly convicted in the law 
courts of fraud. One of them confessed and surrendered 
his apparatus. It was shown how the same “ spirit ’’ fea- 
tures had been identified reverently by one man as his 
dead mother, by another as his sainted wife, and were 
ultimately recognised as those of a living woman uncon- 
nected with either. The dupes maintained their faith, 
and persuaded themselves that the Jesuits had bribed the 
photographer to lie in his confession. Was a medium 
detected on her knees, draped in dirty muslin, imper- 
sonating the ghost of a little girl? That only proved how 
evil spirits occasionally led the passive medium into un- 
conscious fraud. Was a wandering spirit hand seen to 
jog too clearly the arm of the medium? Of course, the 
emanation which sprang from his body happened to be 
returning to it when the gas was turned up. 

“ Sancta simplicitas!’’ One hardly knows whether 
the more to admire the really wonderful muscular adroit- 
ness which the more successful of these mediums de- 
veloped, or the artless and robust faith of their devotees. 
It was an age of unlimited expectation. It had suddenly 
realised social problems. It had experienced the shat- 
tering of its dogmatic beliefs. The spirits dictated un- 
digested fragments of Fourier and Hugh Miller, while 
they predicted the breaking down of the “ barriers of the 
unseen.” The real stimulus of it all was doubtless the 
mysterious and uncomprehended new force of electricity. 
We know, as a prosaic fact, that electricity has trans- 
formed and is transforming our material conditions. 
But in this generation its main function was to stimulate 
the imagination. It blended with speculations on some 
new psychic influence. It seemed to be an agent for the 
regeneration of mankind. In the records of one of the 
spiritualistic communities lies a tale as uncouth and as 
moving as any romance of the Philosopher’s Stone. The 
community, with many prayers and ceremonies, had con- 
structed a strange new motor of copper and zinc, which 
would, they thought, live as the incarnation of the new 
force. A lady was set aside to be “‘the Mary of the new 
dispensation,”’ and in the extravagance of her self-sugges- 
tion, she realistically endured, as the metallic monster 
was put together, the veritable pains of child-birth. The 
motor, indeed, never moved. But these hopes and fan- 
tasies and profound aspirations went none the less to 
sanctify an age which amid them was creating Pittsburg 
and Chicago. The practical religion helped, as all practi- 
cal religions do, to make a world. It was the religion of 
electricity, as Islam is the religion of the sword. 
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THE BRITISH OAK. 

A casvaL observer, uninstructed in history, might be in 
doubt for a little time as to the tree that best deserves 
the name of British. He might not need to be told that 
Spanish chestnut and horse chestnut are naturalised 
aliens, though he might be deceived by the freedom with 
which the larch has taken to our soil into thinking that 
this must be an indigenous tree. He would be attracted 
by the stateliness of English elms, but as he would hardly 
ever see a seedling he would be forced to the conclusion 
that here was no true denizen of Britain. The sycamore 
was not known to the stay-at-home Englishman of the 
reign of Henry V., and, indeed, the only native maple is 
nothing but a hedgeling. The contest soon confines 
itself to the Scots pine, the beech, and the oak. 

When the ice-cap began to retreat from our country 
at the close of the Ice Age, the first trees to gain on the 
glaciers were dwarf willows and blaeberries. After them, 
and driving them out, came the birch and some lesser 
associates. Then the Scots pine drove the birch before 
it; still waging with it in northern Scotland a somewhat 
equal war. All botanists are agreed that the pine is a 
great advance on the birch, but at a time when Kent 
had a rather better climate than Orkney has to-day, the 
conifers then having been in possession about four thou- 
sand years, a still more advanced type began to drive out 
the pine. Beech and oak are contemporaries in this in- 
vasion of the north, the first flourishing on chalk, the 
other on clay, and as our country is mostly clay, the 
oak is more our tree than the beech. Under natural 
conditions, the oak is beating the pine out of Scotland 
to-day, at any rate up to the height of a thousand or 
twelve hundred feet, and it is a better tree. Our shores 
are fringed with submarine forests that won the land 
before the sea did. Peat-beds among the mountains 
deliver up bog oak, and here and there, colonies, like 
that of Wistman’s Wood on Dartmoor, live the dwarfed 
and knotted life of remnants cut off from their once 
mighty association. 

Like the human and many another organism, the 
oak comes to its best when grown with many companions. 
The outer ones save the inner ones from the wind, and 
then the inner ones growing taller save the outer ones, 
for a barricade to leeward can save by teaching the wind 
to pass at a higher level. The crowding of trees together 
obviously induces tall and straight instead of branching 
growth. Had our scrubs of Wistman’s Wood grown in 
the centre of a square mile of forest they would have 
towered like steel columns a hundred feet high, whereas 
in fact, though approaching their millennium, they are 
scarcely ten, and could not muster a five-foot plank be- 
tween them. In fatter soil and under kinder skies, the 
solitary oak is a noble and beautiful tree. We can almost 
appreciate the Borrovian wanderings confessed by Mr. 
Charles Hurst in his “ Book of the English Oak ’’ (Lyn- 
wood), with the object of getting his Sherwood acorns 
planted up and down the country. The acorn is a fas- 
cinating seed, so compact and neatly contained, strong 
of embryo, and. well-supplied with the wherewithal of a 
good start in life. We are rarely so happy as when we 
have one or two of them in the pocket to fondle and 
fumble as we think of other and, perhaps, less important 
things. It pricks itself into the memory and points an 
oaken train of thought with that little spike on its crown, 
like the spike on the helmet of a soldier. “ Don’t bother 
about Vetos and revolutions,”’ it seems to say every time 
the hand strays to the pocket. “ When are you going to 
plant me?’’ Some plant their acorns in bottles of water 
and get from them a slip with two leaves, others 
mutilate the tap-root and grow in a flower-pot a pigmy 
travesty more painful than a Wistman oak. What a 
burying of talents! These have no land, and they have 
not arrived at the missionary altruism of Mr. Hurst, 
which drives him to all sorts of bagman enterprise in 
order to induce those who have land to give hospitality 
to his acorns. Certainly his adventures make an enter- 
taining book, which we hope will gain him many more 
converts. 

Let the meadow oak spread its arms wide for the 
shelter of cattle and the delight of tree lovers. There is, 





however, other work for his tribe. Acorns are produced 
not: by the dozen, but by the bushel. We would see their 
plumules breaking side by side through the turf by the 
acre and the hundred acres, see their stripling trunks 
shooting for the zenith as only mutual encouragement 
and the fear of being left behind can make them do. It 
is the same acorn containing the same tree as the field 
oak, occupying by itself no mean part of an acre, spread- 
ing wider than it is tall, and producing far more cord- 
wood than timber. The forester pours all the cord-wood 
into the trunk, which tapers gradually from a diameter 
of two or three fect and is clean timber up to a hundred. 
There is no picture of such an oak in all the photographs 
in Mr. Hurst’s book. It is a sort of peerage of stag- 
headed, lightning-riven, decrepit, and even bygone oaks. 
Four oaks at Copford, Essex, are a partial exception, for 
though large-headed, one of them has a girth of eleven 
feet and contains a good deal of clean timber. It cannot 
compare with a sample oak in Windsor Great Park, 
planted by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, in 1718. It 
is now eighty feet to the first bough, and worth, for the 
keel of a schooner, £100. Such an oak should come down 
in its prime, not to perish, but to live another hundred 
or a thousand years as some supreme piece of woodwork. 
It could never by any means become such a picturesque 
ruin as our more famous oaks, most of which had a 
straggling or even pollarded youth. 

Nelson’s sailors, who were made by the song to de- 
clare that their hearts were British oak, laid claim to a 
soundness and durability that have often been proved in 
tree and in man. Our clays support a fast-growing oak 
that is far more durable than most of that which we 
lavishly import from the forests of the Continent. A 
railway manager declared before the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Forestry, that of twelve carriages built at the 
same time, six from British and six from foreign oak, the 
latter were all worn out by the time the others first came 
in for repair. The cabinet-maker tells tales against the 
oak of his country, saying that it is more liable than Aus- 
trian oak to twist and “shake.’’ It was so in the days of 
White of Selborne, who saw not quite clearly that 
environment and perhaps upbringing might be the 


cause. “The oaks of Temple and Blackmore,” 
he says, “stand high in the estimation of pur- 
veyors, and have furnished much naval timber; 


while the trees on the freestone grow large, but 
are what workmen call ‘shaky,’ and so brittle as often 
to fall to pieces in sawing.’’ On one particular piece of 
Blackmore, called Losel’s Wood, there were “ oaks of a 
peculiar growth and great value, tall and taper, like firs, 
but standing near together, with very small heads—only 
a little brush—without any large limbs.’’ Some trees 
being needed fifty feet long and measuring twelve inches 
across at the little end, no fewer than twenty were found 
in this small wood, and they were sold for £20 apiece. 
“Tall and taper, like firs, but standing near to- 
gether.”’ So might a landowner say. “ The oaks in 
Grandsire Close have good trunks ; but there is an awful 
lot of them and they have poor crowns.’’ Some call the 
straggly oak the natural oak. It is not. The oak plants 
ten thousand seeds to the acre, beyond the needs of the 
wood-pigeons and the mice. The young oaks are as the 
grass of the field, and their multitude keeps them straight 
as reeds. Every year, some that are less than the best 
drop out, until at forty years they are but a thousand, at 
eighty years two hundred, at a hundred years few more 
than a hundred, and those of the “peculiar growth ”’ 
(and satisfactory value) of the trees in Losel’s Wood. 
Nature does not wait a hundred years for her profit, nor 
need the forester. The thinnings that would be hers 
become his, and he lives on a progressive interim harvest 
until the final cutting. There are two tasks that the 
nation has set itself after the mature deliberation of a 
Royal Commission, the winning back for the oak and his 
sylvan subordinates of something of the mighty tracts 
from which he has been ousted by the improvidence of 
men, and the regaining of some part of the belt of his 
earlier conquests that have gone under the sea. It may 
be that the British oak shall come again to boast of emin- 
ence commensurate with the large times wherein we live. 
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Short Studies. 


MAGISTRATES. 


Wuen Dave had made his discovery that, crime 
apart, the police are the weapon with which a com- 
paratively small class forces its will on the mass of the 
people, he did not pigeon-hole the fact at the back of 
his brain and rest satisfied therewith. To have done 
that would have been to act like those educated people 
who imagine they have explained a thing and finished 
with it when they have given it a name and classified it. 
Dave, on the contrary, had found a means of expressing 
shortly what had been bubbling in his mind for years. 
He talked about it; he weighed up a great deal all over 
again in the light of it; and he raised a buzz among his 
mates. But there he met with a curious disappointment. 
He thought at first that he had got hold of something 
new to them, and rather expected argument. “ ’Tis like 
this. . . .” he'd say. 

“Course ’tis!’’ they’d reply. 
don’ us?”’ 

“T an’t never heard thee say so.” 

“That don’ matter, do it, so long as us have 
a-know’d it all along? Thee’t talking like one o’ they 
there gen’lemen what imagines everything they says is 
summut new, that us don’ know, an’ we’m expected to 
take their word for it, that ’tis like they says ’tis.”’ 

One man—there were several present—one man did 
attempt to argue. He was an insurance agent, who 
makes his living out of working people. On at least 
one worthless policy, to our knowledge, he goes on collect- 
ing regularly the weekly premium pence. “ Yes,’’ he re- 
marked, “ but the police have got to keep within the 
law.” © 

He was answered by the whole group at once. 
“Have ’em?—Do ’em?—How ’bout going into people’s 
houses when they bain’t called in an’ an’t got no 
warrant ?—Only the people’s too frightened o’ ’em for 
to kick em out.—Aye, they’m high-handed enough when 
they dares!—An’ they inspectors an’ such-like is every 
bit so bad; if they can’t get cases for to earn their pay, 
then they makes ’em.”’ 

“ Anyhow,” said the agent, “the police can’t 
sentence a man. They’ve got to carry it before the 
magistrates . . . ” 

In the midst of a chorus of scoffing, Dave took up 
the argument, while the others gathered closer, treating 
him for the moment as their spokesman against an out- 
sider. ‘ Well,’’ he burst out, “ what about it? What 
about magistrates? Who be ’em at all? Yow likes ’em 
well enough, ’cause if ever you goes to law you has your 
company’s lawyers for to back ’ee up.” 

“ An’ that’s it. What do magistrates know about 
the law? They knows what sentences they can give, an’ 
how much they can fine ’ee, an’ that’s about all. An’ 
what do ’em know about life—how us be situated— 
’cepting what they picks up in police-courts, which is a 
pretty place for to learn it in? You can tell how much 
they knows by the silly questions they sort of people 
asks when they’m talking to ’ee. They’m made 
magistrates ’cause they ’m gen’lemen an’ got a lot of 
property, not because they knows ort about law, n’eet 
about life. An’ ’tis perfec’ly plain—they ’m bound to 
be pretty well in the hands of the lawyers an’ the police. 
You see how they bends down over for to ask questions 
o’ their clerk, an’ how they lets ‘en ha’e his say in 
everything. You see, when they’ve a-got a crack lawyer 
before ’em, how he’ll waggle his finger at ’em an’ lay 
down the law to ’em, what they ought to do—for his 
side’s benefit, o’ course—them sitting an’ listening like a 
lot o’ owls along a perch. D’you think, if I was a 
magistrate an’ know’d me business, that I’d let a 
bloomin’ lawyer lord it over me like that? Not me! An’ 
they wouldn’t nuther, not if they know’d the law their- 
selves an’ felt sure of their footing.” 

“ But lawyers,’’ objected the agent with an air of 
superior knowledge, “ lawyers are there to put the truth 
before the court.” 


“No, they bain’t! They ’m there for to win the 
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case they ’m paid to win; an’ to hide the truth if ’tis 
needful for their purpose; an’ do everything they jolly 
well knows how for the same purpose of winning.” 

“D’you mind,”’ said another man, “when Joey 
Roper an’ two or three more o’’em was had up for 
breaking ol’ Mr. Warren’s greenhouse up on land, an’ 
there wasn’t nort against ’em, ’cause nobody ’d see’d it 
done, only they was know’d to ha’ been a walk thic way? 

. « + Do ’ee mind how the lawyer what was pro- 
secuting started spinning up a yarn about Mr. Warren 
being a well-respected gen’leman an’ very good to the 
poor, an’ how ’twas a disgrace for Joey an’ they to ha’ 
done it; an’ how Joey’s lawyer got up an’ asked what 
Mr. Warren being a well-respected gen’leman had to 
do wi’ w’er the prisoners was guilty or not, an’ w’er 
‘twas Mr. Warren being tried, or Joey an’ they? Joey 
got off all right ; but if Joey hadn’t had a smarter lawyer 
than t’ other, or hadn’t happened to have the money 
by him for to hire a lawyer, how ’d Joey ha’ looked up? 
Eh?”’ 

‘‘He’d ha’ got ten days for a sure thing,’”’ said 
Dave. ‘‘ But that’s it. An’ they lawyers, how can a 
working chap stand up to ’em, what isn’t practised, like 
they be, in speaking up an’ explaining hisself, an’ feels 
excited, like, an’ all of a flitter, through being there at 
all? Why they cross-examines ’ee, don’t ’em, an’ 
twistis ’ee up in knots. Aye, an’ when you’m trying 
all you knows for to tell the truth, they’ve a-got tricks 
for making o’ee say what you don’t mean to, an’ then 
they seizes on it against ’ee. ‘Tis trickery, an’ nort 
else ; trickery that tells most against the likes 0’ us. Only 
time I see’d a working chap stand up to ’em proper was 
when thic crack lawyer was cross-examining ol’ Tommy 
Cazell, an’ ol’ Tommy suddently up an’ says: ‘ Look 
here, sir, you’m trying for to make me tell lies. I 
bain’t here for to tell no lies, an’ if you goes on trying 
to make me, I shan’t say no more. I bain’t like you, 
paid for telling lies. So now you knows!’ 

‘* That stopped thic lawyer’s gas. ‘ That’s enough, 
Mr. Cazell,’ he says. He didn’t want no more of ol’ 
Tommy’s showing o’ ’en up. But ’tisn’t everybody that’s 
got ol’ Tommy’s way of busting off, an’ twouldn’t do 
for ’em to. The lawyers has the advantage, ’cause ’tis 
their trade, an’ they’m trained to it.”’ 

** But, look here, Dave,’’ said the agent, ‘‘ every 
man has a chance given him of saying what he’s got to 
say for hisself.’’ 

*“Do ’em? They’m s’posed to, p’raps. Us knows 
very well what happens. ’Tis like telling a dumb man 
that you’ll be very pleased to hear what he’s got to say, 
an’ you not able to read off the deaf-an’-dumb alphabet. 
The bobby gets up an’ kisses the book, an’ spouts out 
his yarn slick out o’ a notebook—most respectful, your 
worships. They hears the rest of the evidence, if there 
is any, an’ then, when everybody’s turned against him, 
they says to the prisoner: ‘ What have you got to say?’ 

‘** Well, sir,’ he begins, ‘ ’twas like this, sir. 

I knows ’twas, ’cause my missis . . .’ 

*** That'll do!’ they says. ‘Stand down. We 
haven’t got time to listen to all that. Six shillings or 
fourteen days. Next case.’ 

‘“‘ That’s the sort o’ thing that happens. An’t ’ee 
ever heard it? Ihave. An’ all the time the poor devil 
was only trying to out wi’ the whole truth o’ it, an’ 
explain hisself so well as he could in his own cock-eyed 
fashion. Only he was a bit long-winded, p’raps, just 
because he hadn’t been educated up to any better. 

“‘ An’ that’s the disadvantage all working people’s 
under. They bain’t trained up to making speeches, an’ 
they can’t afford the best lawyers to do it for ’em, n’eet 
any lawyer at all very often. ‘Tis a disadvantage all 
ways, ‘cause them that can hire lawyers has the upper 
hand from the start. ’Tisn’t no use to say they don’t. 
’Tis a lie. They do. An’ us knows it, w’er t’other 
people ‘ll own it or not. How else is it that extra 
smart lawyers gets well-know’d, an’ can charge big fees, 
if ’tisn’t that the people what pays ’em expects to get 
an advantage out o’ it? 

“I don’t say the magistrates can help o’ it alto- 
gether. Some o’em’s nice ’nuff gen’lemen, an’ tries to 
listen an’ weigh it all up an’ do their best; only natur- 
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ally they leans towards their own sort o’ people, an’ 
looks down on the likes o’ us. Us bain’t they, an’ ’tis 
a sure thing they won’t look up to us. No doubt they 
do know about the likes o’ theirselves, but they don’t 
know our ways an’ our feelings. How can ’em? So 
they listens to lawyers an’ clerks an’ bobbies. It saves 
’em trouble; that’s partly why they does it; an’ you'll 
find that if you’m in a position for to save anybody 
trouble, an’ can go on doing it, you’m bound to be able 
to lead ’em by the nose in the long run. Bad magis- 
trates wants knocking on the head for the misery they 
creates ; an’ the best o’ ’em is led ; an’ the people to suffer 
for it is our sort, not theirs. Else ’twould ha’ been 
altered long ago. 

‘‘They says that every man is equal in the eyes 
of the law; an’ that may well be; but I’m hanged if 
they’m equal in the hands of the law! I tell ’ee, ’tis 
a tool, the law is, for them as got money an’ swank for 
to use it. Usan’t. But us do know it. 

‘* Put that in your pipe an’ smoke it, Mr. Penny- 
Snatcher! ’’ 

StePHEN REYNOLDS. 


Letters from Abroad. 


PROTESTANT HERETICS IN PRUSSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In Cologne there has lived and worked for 
twenty years as a priest of the Established Church of 
Prussia, Pfarrer Tatho, a man now in his sixtieth year, 
a scholar, and a most eloquent speaker. In an age when 
the emptiness of churches is a universal complaint of 
the orthodox, Pfarrer Tatho drew crowded audiences 
into the consecrated building where he preached. His 
congregation increased steadily, and not a few of his 
admiring flock belonged to the learned professions. In 
short, the parish of this divine at least knew nothing 
of the much-discussed question, ‘‘ Why people do not go 
to Church.’’ 

Now on June 27th, the day of John the Baptist, a 
jury of thirteen people, the recently created ‘‘ Spruch- 
kollegium ’’—Judicial Council—of the Church of 
Prussia, declared this man incapable of further 
holding the position of a parson of that church. It 
formally declared that “a continuation of the activity 
of Pfarrer Tatho inside the Evangelical Church of the 
land is incompatible with the position he takes in his 
teaching in regard to the creed of the Church.’’ 

The sentence, and the whole action against Tatho, 
has created not a little stir in the ranks of the liberal 
section of Protestant Germany. Big meetings of 
protest are held, memorials are circulated, with the 
signatures of University men, judges, lawyers, artists, 
college teachers, members of the Civil Service, merchants, 
manufacturers, civil engineers, and artisans. Quite a 
number of divines have publicly declared their agree- 
ment with Tatho’s teaching, and a fund called “ Tatho 
Spende ’’ is collected to support him and his wife in 
their advancing years, and to succor other victims of 
clerical intolerance. Moreover, the Protestant congre- 
gations of Cologne have combined to procure Herr Tatho 
a regular occupation as a preacher in conjunction with 
the service of the other liberal clergy of Cologne, to 
hire big halls where he can preach, to engage him 
for religious instruction to young and old, to elect him 
a member of the Cologne Presbytery, and to make him 
the chairman of the governing body of the Protestant 
High School for Girls. If not quite a revolution, the 
movement assumes, at any rate, the features of deter- 
mined resistance. 

But what does it mean? What are Pfarrer Tatho’s 
heresies? His Christianity has certainly nothing of 
dogmatic religion in it. He recognises no God outside 
and above the world, no original sin, no personal life 
after death, nothing superhuman in Christ, not an 
absolute but only a relative superiority of the Christian 
teaching over the teachings of other religions. On the 
question whether he recognised the fear of God, he 
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replied that fear was in his opinion “the most shocking 
state of the mind.” The idea of a world to come he 
rejected by declaring: “I cannot teach such sort of 
Christian hopes.’’ What life exists outside of this 
planet he does not know, and the members of the 
Judicial Council know as little as he of what will follow 
when once this planet is worn out. God cannot be 
demonstrated, nor is there a supernatural revelation of 
God. He must be felt as the eternal law of the universe 
and its order. “ But that is Monism!’’ ejaculated one 
of the jurymen; and another characterised it as 
Pantheism. Both charges Tatho denied, pointing out 
that he had himself criticised Monism. If they want a 
name they niay call it Panhentheism. God is the 
universe. 

For this creed or position, Herr Tatho claims the 
right of admittance inside the pale of the Evangelical 
Church of Prussia, and, as we have seen, many 
thousands are with him. It was suggested that he should 
leave the Church altogether, when deprived of his right 
to a church, and found a new denomination, or join 
the Free-thought congregations. But this he reso- 
lutely refused. He and his followers and _ co- 
religionists want as members of the Church to fight 
it out with its ruling section. They declare their 
fight to be a necessary defence of the spirit of liberal 
reformation of church life, and denounce their op- 
ponents as narrow and intolerant, whilst by the 
latter the accusation of juggling with Divine con- 
ceptions is brought against them, or else they are 
bluntly denounced as hypocritical opportunists, who 
want to keep the name of Christianity, while throwing 
overboard all that is essential to the thing. 

An unattached outsider is naturally disposed to 
support Herr Tatho and his followers. The bold- 
ness of their ideas, the thoroughness of their endeavor 
to cleanse religion of everything incompatible with 
the scientific investigation of nature and human history 
deserve full recognition, and the manly decision with 
which Herr Tatho stood by his guns impresses one most 
favorably. But can one deny a religious body the right 
to fix some test questions for the exponents of its creed? 
As a matter of fact, the authorities of the Church of 
Prussia did not proceed with a light heart against 
Pfarrer Tatho. It is quite obvious that they felt rather 
uneasy in the matter. They knew that they had little 
to win and much to lose. A judgment in favor of Tatho 
would have meant the sacrifice of the whole Apostolic 
Creed, and have made the distinguishing line between 
Christianity and secularism so thin that the ordinary 
man might possibly not recognise it at all. On the other 
hand, how inconvenient and risky in our days to make a 
popular clergyman into a martyr! The verdict of the 
Judicial Council does not imply a condemnation on 
grounds of discipline. The institution of the Judicial 
Council was created in order to divest the proceedings 
against heretical clergymen of all the odium of victimis- 
ing or vindictive prosecution. It is composed of re- 
presentative clergy and laymen, and the attitude of 
the Court to Tatho personally was almost deferential. 

One would almost be inclined to scoff at the bitter 
language of Herr Tatho’s adherents in denouncing the 
action against him as a recrudescence of medieval prose- 
cution, were there not one serious question of civil rights 
involved. The Prussian statute law assigns as a funda- 
mental right of the Prussian citizen the free exercise of 
his religious convictions. But the Prussian practice is 
far from allowing this right to become a reality. No 
member of the civil service, no officer of the army, no 
teacher of any public school, no judge, and no magistrate 
—in shert, no person in direct or indirect employ of the 
State, if he is of Protestant origin—may venture to 
leave the Church or educate his children as Secularists. 
His career would at once be destroyed. Nay, the old 
common law of Prussia, the Allgemeine Landrecht, 
which was created under Frederick at the end of the 
eighteenth century, in the era of rationalism, and allows 
parents the right to decide in which kind of religion 
their children are to be educated, is by a strained ver- 
balism inte) reted against its obvious spirit so as to say 
that no child must be educated without instruction in 
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one of the religions recognised by the State! And since 
the State does not recognise Secularism or Monism as a 
religion, independent parents, who by declaration are 
Secularists, are not allowed to withdraw their children 
from Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish instruction, and to 
send them to classes of the societies for ethical culture 
or other free-thinking bodies. They must, as long as 
they are of school age, have them instructed in the tenets 
of one of the said denominations. All this gives the 
question of the width of these denominations a different 
aspect from what it would have if religious freedom were 
a reality. 

The Evangelical Church of Prussia is not a religious 
community based entirely on the religious belief of its 
members. To such a Church the right to fix in some 
way a creed limiting the right of its appointed preachers 
in regard to the exposition of its creed could not well 
be denied. It is an established civil institution, en- 
dowed by the practice of the State authorities and by 
the habits of social life with a large measure of com- 
pulsory powers. Hence the desire to give the concept 
of Christianity so wide a meaning as to make it har- 
monise with the teachings of natural science, historical 
research, and modern psychology. No doubt, if a 
council of the great founders of the Christian religion, 
from Paul to Augustine and the theologians of the Re- 
formation, had to deal with Pfarrer Tatho’s confession, 
the one would abhor it as a ‘‘ damnable blasphemy,’’ the 
other reject it with words similar to those of Goethe’s 
Margaret :— 


“To hear it thus, it may seem passable, 
And yet, some hitch in it there needs must be, 
For it is not Christianity !”” 


Christian dogmas do not exhaust Christian teaching as 
laid down in the Gospel, nor are they acceptable to 
twentieth-century humanity without all sorts of deduc- 
tions and interpretations. Adhesion to the name can 
only be justified as a means of symbolising the in- 
heritance of the humanitarian and anti-dogmatic spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Otherwise, science and 
criticism would have to go to the wall. The Article 28 
of the Constitution of 1793 is valid also in the domain 
of religious concepts: “No generation can impose its 
tenets upon future generations.”’ 

But Prussia is not France, and the Established 
Prussian Church does not look upon the disciples of the 
great encyclopedists as its inspirers. The decision of 
Pfarrer Tatho and his followers to remain inside the 
Church fills the heads of the latter with great uneasiness. 
Can they consistently leave matters now where they 
are, ignoring the declaration of the parsons backing 
Tatho’s views, the Society for Evangelical Liberty 
founded in Cologne, and the scheme for keeping Tatho 
as a clergyman in everything but the title? 

At present they sit on the fence, hoping that the 
movement may by and by settle down. But that is not 
the intention of the rebels. The bulk of them are 
Liberals in politics, mostly belonging to the National 
Liberal Party. Their tactics are those of that body, 
though in this case they display a stronger tinge of 
Radicalism, because in Germany the great majority of 
the intellectuals are unbelievers, and can only be inter- 
ested in a movement which does not clash with 
materialism in science, and criticism in metaphysics. 
Besides, in Cologne, as in almost the whole of the Rhenish 
province, Protestantism is the denomination of the 
minority, 70 per cent. of the people belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and Protestantism is naturally 
more militant than elsewhere. Moreover, the general 
discontent prevailing in Germany makes people inclined 
to use any opportunity of playing at opposition. 

It is most unlikely that the Tatho movement will 
lead to a renascence of denominational religion in Ger- 
many. It is an effort to stay its decomposition, and 
may in this be successful for a certain time. But it acts 
—and by necessity—on the principle of propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas, and draws its life from its oppo- 
sition to orthodox dogmatism. Otherwise, it has nothing 
essential to distinguish it from the agnostic religion of 
the ordinary ethical societies.—Yours, &c., 

Schoenberg, Berlin. Ep. Bernstein. 





Communications. 
THE SUBSTITUTE FOR A SECOND CHAMBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The great crises in English history have come 
somewhat tumultuously—have come from several different 
quarters—and presented problems of a most complex charac- 
ter. The British people are slow to move, but they move 
solidly, and they carry their movements to an issue of 
practical value, leaving all sorts of theoretical objections 
unsolved—leaving the “ifs” and the “buts” to take care 
of themselves. They can afford to do this, because of the 
natural political instincts of the people. Written consti- 
tutions, legal codes, institutions logically arranged, are 
unnecessary for us, even if for other nations they appear to 
be suitable for their purpose. At this juncture, history is 
repeating herself. Not only is the constitutional organisa- 
tion of the home country under revision, but the remark- 
able proceedings of the Imperial Conference show that the 
constitutional organisation of the Empire is also under 
revision. And in neither case are we going to take our 
lesson from elsewhere. We are not going to the Code 
Napoleon, to the Hamilton Settlement of the United States, 
to Bentham’s academic discussions of what was necessary 
to bring British Institutions into line with the rest of the 
world ; we are taking our own line—our own insular line, 
if people like to say so—and our own line is going to do 
for us in the future what it has done for us so trenchantly 
in the past. 

We are beginning now to see what are the prospects 
of the final settlement of the Second Chamber question in 
this country. The House of Lords has abolished itself, 
thereby saving a tremendous amount of political effort, 
struggle, and heart-burning. For this we cannot but be 
profoundly grateful. But this remarkable feat imposes a 
new duty. The act of abolition is not the final stage. It 
has to be followed by the act of reconstruction, and the 
British people must consider, and consider quickly, what 
it is they want to fill the gap in the Constitution. Do 
they want a new-fangled theory called, forsooth, a Second 
Chamber, borrowed from the Constitutions of other countries 
who have not the experience or the instinct of our own 
country for self-government? Or do they want a re-arrange- 
ment of our own political machinery to suit the new con- 
dition of things? We unhesitatingly answer that if we gauge 
the feelings and desires of our countrymen aright, it is the 
latter alternative which will appeal to them most strongly. 
We want no fresh foundation for the uprising of a new 
class of heaven-sent legislators who will know the views 
which the people ought to express better than the people 
themselves. We want the people’s views—the collective 
wisdom of the nation—to find a quick political response ; 
we want them carried out with care and precision. This 
can only be accomplished by making the representative 
House responsible for everything, as it is now responsible 
for the practical part of government. It is not fair to the 
people to let its Representative Assembly fall back behind 
another assembly when something which was demanded has 
not been carried out, or has been carried out in an altogether 
incomplete fashion. If the representative government fails, 
it ought to be responsible for its failure to the people alone. 

This practically is one-chamber government, and we do 
not hesitate to say that it is our conception of what the 
future system of government of this country is to be, if only 
it is accompanied by the necessary machinery for securing 
two things—first, the correct interpretation by statute law of 
what the Representative Assembly has determined upon, and, 
secondly, the securing to the people of adequate acquaint- 
ance with the details and the desired and possible results of 
the legislation carried by the Representative Assembly. In 
this connection, I will quote from a communication to these 
columns by Sir Laurence Gomme, in September last. He 
proposed the bringing into active use of the Privy Council, 
whe, acting through a committee constituted on special 
lines, should have (1) revision powers over the Bills passed 
in the House of Commons, so as to secure that the wording 
of the Bills was in legal accord with the desires and intent 
of the House ; (2) powers to put before the House of Commons 
considered reasons against the provisions of any separate 
clause or clauses of a Bill passed by the House of Commons ; 
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(3) powers to put before the House of Commons considered 
reasons against the final passing of any Bill in its entirety ; 
(4) powers to report to the House of Commons suggestions 
for any fresh legislation which the Committee might think to 
be necessary ; (5) powers of statute law revision and codifica- 
tion of those portions of statute law which need codifi- 


cation; and (6) power to act on the instructions of 
the House of Commons in_ the _ preparation of 
legislation. Sir Laurence Gomme argued that a Com- 


mittee armed with such powers would be an institution of 
enormous practical utility, without the danger of becoming 
a competing authority in the government of the country. The 
House of Commons, under this scheme, is supreme. It is 
advised by the Committee. It may reject or accept that 
advice. The country would be made acquainted, in weighty 
and well-considered State documents, with what the Legis- 
lature is engaged upon, and it is inconceivable that the 
House of Commons could, under these circumstances, carry 
out those measures of hasty and panic legislation which it 
is the special glory of the Tory party to imagine would be 
the result of single-chamber government under Liberal rule. 

Now, the difference between this scheme and all others 
which have been suggested—chiefly from the Tory side, be 
it observed—is that it lays stress upon the duties and powers 
required to be performed by a Second Chamber instead of 
upon the constitution of the Second Chamber. The Tory 
mind cannot escape from the limited conception of a Second 
Chamber with correlative powers to those possessed by the 
representative house. It will have a system of dual legis- 
lation. It will endeavor to preserve a relic of the heredi- 
tary legislator. It will always think of a body who shall 
express not the will of the people but the will of those of 
the people who do not desire the mass of the people to 
have their way. If we are foolish enough to set up any 
such organisation as this, it will only result in another 
pulling down. The present House of Lords is capable of 
doing—and doing effectively—all that the new Tory Second 
Chamber is required to do. There is no necessity for a 
change if those ideas of what a Second Chamber is required 
for are to prevail. The necessity lies not so much in the 
construction of the Second Chamber as in the determination 
of what its functions are to be. If we make a careful esti- 
mate of what the legislative system now attempts, what it 
fails to perform, or what it inadequately performs, it will 
be found that the scheme I venture to advocate exactly 
provides for the deficiencies of the present system. It will 
do work which the House of Commons cannot possibly do— 
in place of work which the House of Commons has already 
done once, or instead of undoing that work for purely 
political and class purposes. It will produce documents 
of immense importance to the country and of unfailing 
interest to the constitutional historian; and, above all 
things, it will lay the foundation for a science of legis- 
lation, based upon an unequalled experience, to which the 
country, if I mistake not, will very quickly respond. At 
the present moment the country is profoundly ignorant of 
legislative history and action. Not even politicians have 
learned, for instance, to reckon up the doings of so-called 
private legislation—the considerable mischief, especially 
under a Tory Government, which may be accomplished by 
this most strange of all the strange developments of the 
British system of legislative government. The new scheme 
would go far to remedy what is now rapidly becoming a 
crying evil, and would gradually introduce a school of 
thought based upon scientific principles. Haphazard legis- 
lation is good enough in the early days of civilisation; it 
becomes a danger ever increasing in magnitude as the com- 
plexity of modern life becomes increased, and unless some- 
thing is done in the near future to bring legislative practice 
into closer touch with the theories and principles of legis- 
lation, there will be a slipping back of the political ideal— 
a groping after something different from what obtains, 
simply because the existing machinery does not answer the 
purpose for which it was constructed. It is because I think 
that this scheme, which has been before your readers for so 
many months, is capable of developing most, if not all, the 
requirements of the present situation that I have once 
more brought the subject forward. There are few subjects 
more worthy of the gravest consideration by the best minds 
of the country.—Yours, &c., 

Historicvs. 





Letters to the €diter. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. ; 

Sir,—An article in your issue of July 8th, headed “ The 
Contribution of Employers,” suggests that in a speech made 
by me in Juno I was trying to defend myself “ against the 
endeavours of modern statesmen to make me contribute more 
largely to the upkeep of the State and the improvement of 
social conditions.” This is absolutely untrue of that speech 
in particular and of my public life in general. My complaint 
was that modern statesmanship failed to make me contribute. 
Assuming that I was the selfish man you describe, you go on 
to say that if my economics were generally correct, it would 
explain the desperate methods of the Manchester riots. 
Well, my economics are “ generally correct,’ and it was be- 
cause such Liberals as yourself are endeavoring to cure 
social evils by measures so ineffective as to lead to “ Man- 
chester riots,’’ that I raised a warning voice. You reply by 
imputing to me unworthy personal motives. Can you not 
understand that it is because I approve of your intentions 
that I deplore the mistake you made in your methods? In 
the same way, we might both approve of the avowed objects of 
the Protectionists ; but in that case we are both agreed that 
their methods are foredoomed to failure. I have fifty years 
of business experience to look back on, and that experience 
tells me that the present tendency to tax the products of 
industry will fail in its object, and will weaken the Liberal 
cause in the country, and will still further depress the con- 
dition of the poor. For that cause, and for no selfish, per- 
sonal motive, do I enter my protest. But I do not rest on a 
negative; both in the speech you criticise and in another I 
made on June 13th, I pointed out the cure. After saying 
that the cost (of the Government proposals) would fall chiefly 
on the consumer, and the benefits would ultimately be enjoyed 
by the owners of land, I continued “ the only cure for this 
state of affairs was the taxation of land values—the taxa- 
tion of those values which only arose from the presence of 
the people, from the needs of the people, and from the 
industries of the people—and it was that taxation, surely, 
to which Mr. George referred as ‘the deeper cut’ that 
would ultimately be necessary.” 

You may think that there is no difference in abstract 
justice between the taxation of such land values as I have 
described and the taxation of what is called the “ surplus” 
from industrial earnings. I should not agree with you, but 
will not argue that question now. It is enough for me to 
point out this one all-important difference, that the first 
tax will remain where you place it, but the second will 
be passed on to the very class whose burden§ all Liberals 
desire to lessen.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 

Moor Green Hall, Birmingham. 

July 12th, 1911. 


[We regret that Mr. Chamberlain should suppose that 
we intended to impute to him selfishness or any lack of 
public spirit. We did not, in fact, impute any motive 
to him, but simply cited from a report of his speech a 
passage illustrating the argument with which we dealt. 
The report from which we quoted omitted all reference 
to the single-tax cure for poverty.—Ep., Nation. ] 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your special article on the Insurance Bill last 
week, you disputed Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s contention 
that employers of labor had nothing whatever to fear in 
being called upon to contribute 3d. in the £ per workman 
per week towards the Sickness and Invalidity benefits. 

You look upon these contributions ae a tax laid upon the 
wealth of the possessing classes, and you judge that in 
virtue of all the checks upon free competition in this 
country, profits are above the minimum required to evoke 
the use of capital and managing ability. — 

Mr. Chamberlain’s view was that employers would add 
on the contributions to their head charges, and so pass 
on the tax to the consumer. Mr. Chamberlain at least 


hag experience on his side, for, in your own words, “all the 
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evidence appears to show that the incomes of the well-to-do 
classes are growing fast, while those of the workers are 
virtually at a standstill, the rise of money-wages being at 
least counteracted by the rise of prices.” 

If this has been the result of legislation hitherto, and 
of the attempts made to benefit workers by taxing their 
employers, there is justification to assume that the same 
will be the effect in the case of the Insurance Bill. It 
was John Stuart Mill who stated that profits tend to a 
minimum, just as you yourself hold that wages tend to 
a minimum. 

Now these profits are made up of wages to men for the 
active part they take in industry, plus the interest on 
the capital they have invested. It is unsafe to assert that 
these ‘‘ wages of ability’’ are too high; competition among 
educated and skilled men is too keen to permit such wages 
being un-naturally high. If they are at their proper limit 
and are a fair reward for the effort put forward, it would 
be most unjust of the State to levy a special contribution 
upon them, 

As to the other factor in profits— interest upon 
capital—it is also true that competition among those 
who are ready to supply capital is keen enough to keep 
down the rate of interest at a point which will barely 
encourage investment and provide for the necessary main- 
tenance. Indeed, even when trade is most active, there 
is always a large amount of idle capital waiting investment 
in vain, 

It is, therefore, apparent that taxation which attempts 
to diminish the reward of the employer, which is the wage 
of his ability, and the reward of the capitalist, which is the 
interest on his capital, in order to benefit the wages of the 
laborer as such, must be defeated by economic law. The 
capitalist employer has an immediate escape in adding on 
such charges to his costs, and he can do this because it 
is a levy which the State intends to take from all industries, 
not from any one industry in the country. 

It would be interesting to have the views of Toe Nation 
on the causes of low wages and low returns. Such an 
analysis would, I am sure, show that the taxation of 
wealth is no remedy for existing conditions. We have 
already gone far—too far—in interfering with industry, and 
in imposing our taxation upon people just in proportion as 
they produce wealth. This kind of legislation imposes 
increasing burdens, and acts in such a way as to restrict 
and impede those who produce wealth, whether they be 
capitalists or laborers. We draw too little distinction 
between unearned income and earned income. We pay 
too little attention to the factors in the production of wealth, 
and to the respective parts they play. Instead of collecting 
revenues in order to finance “ social reforms,’’ we still fail 
to see that the greatest social reform of all is the means 
by which public revenues should be collected. As every- 
thing we need and everything we consume must come 
from the resources which Nature supplies, we ought to 
repeal all taxation which prevents our access to such 
natural resources, and use the machinery of taxation to 
encourage everyone to develop the land he holds. 

We do not do this, we encourage people to gamble 
with the natural resources of the country by taxing them 
as little as possible when they withhold them, and piling 
rates and taxes upon those who are industrious, and who 
produce wealth. 

Justice in taxation which will open up opportunities 
for all to produce wealth, is the greatest social reform 
which the British Parliament, or the Parliament of any 
country, can address itself to.—Yours, &c., 

A. W. Mansen. 

20, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 

July 12th, 1911. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—Does not the writer of the article, “The Contri- 
bution of Employers,” in your last week’s issue, confuse 
taxation of wealth and taxation of industry? A holder of 
Consols may not be able to shift the burden of an increased 
income tax from his own shoulders to the shoulders of the 
individuals composing the nation (though, even in this case, 
a high income tax has its influence upon the issue-price 
of future Government borrowings, which is, in reality, a 





shifting of such burden in the case of such new issues), 
but those who are engaged as employers in our trades 
and industries are in a somewhat different position. Their 
contribution to the Insurance scheme, like the enhanced 
cost of manufacture due to a tariff, must be passed on to 
the consumer as a necessity of continued solvency. I fear, 
though, in many cases they may not be able to afford to 
wait until the inevitable readjustment is complete, and will 
go under meanwhile. 

It is surely absurd to argue that increased taxation 
can be met by economies of technique or organisation. 
Competition, in nine cases out of ten, secures the maximum 
of economy of production already, or the tariff reformer is 
right in his argument that the effect of his tariff will be 
counteracted by similar economies. May I give your readers 
a short history of a business venture in the cotton trade, 
which embodies an experience common to many employers 
in that great staple industry? Some ten years ago, two 
or three friends of practical experience in the trade sub- 
scribed, roughly, £5,000 to form a small private company 
to work a weaving shed, which was rented for the purpose. 
In addition, they have found, by way of loan to the company 
at 5 per cent. interest, whatever further capital has been 
found from time to time to be necessary. During the ten 
years some 150 workpeople have found full employment at 
the standard rate of wages, which has, in fact, been raised 
5 per cent. since the business was begun. During the same 
period the employers’ profits have averaged a small fraction 
over 5 per cent. on their subscribed capital. Many firms 
in the cotton trade could show better results, many would 
have to show worse; but I believe the result in the case in 
question represents a fair average of the trade. Five per 
cent. on £5,000 is £250 per annum, and the company’s con- 
tribution to the Government’s scheme will be £100 per 
annum; equal to 8s. in the £ on the average of profits 
for the last ten years. If this contribution cannot be passed 
on to the consumer, as your contributor asserts (and in 
very many individual cases it will be impossible to pass 
it on in the first instance, whatever may happen ultimately 
in the general trade), is it not obvious that many concerns 
similarly placed will be unable to continue business? There 
are very strong reasons against rushing this Bill.—Yours, 
&e., 


A LancasHIReE LIBERAL. 
July 13th, 1911. 


THE EXPROPRIATION OF THE MASAI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I should like to thank you for the article entitled 
“Naboth’s Vineyard,” which appeared in your issue of 
July 8th. When Lord Crewe was at the Colonial Office, 
native rights were protected with some intelligence; criti- 
cism was brought to bear upon the demands of settlers ; 
whys and wherefores were asked; and the Colonial Office 
did not content itself by reading and endorsing requests 
made by Colonial Governments. Since Mr. Harcourt took 
Lord Crewe’s place all that has changed. It is now enough 
for a Governor like Sir Percy Girouard, whose support of 
every demand made by settlers on native territory is known 
to everybody who follows native affairs, to apply first of 
all all sorts of pressure so as to frighten the natives to 
agree to what he desires, and then to report the accom- 
plished fact to the Colonial Office, and get it to support 
him in his policy. If your readers who are interested in 
the subject would possess themselves of the White Paper 
giving the correspondence between Sir Percy Girouard and 
the Colonial Office relating to the Masai and their lands 
(Cd. 5584, price 3d.), they will find in it one of the most 
miserable records of Colonial Office inefficiency and supine- 
ness that has ever been published. If they would supple- 
ment the official documents with the comments that have 
been made in the “East African Standard,” they will see 
that the whole move has been engineered for the purpose 
of expropriating the Northern Masai in the interests of 
envious settlers. It is to be hoped that when the Colonial 
Office Vote comes on, Liberal Members will make a point 
of being in their places, listening to the debate, and of 
voting, not as their Whips direct them, but as their 
Liberalism commands them. If Mr. Harcourt’s negligence 
regarding land matters in Africa is to be taken as an indi- 
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cation of Liberal opinion, all I can say is that Unionist 
Ministers can do far better, and it is to be hoped that such 
an emphatic protest will be made on the Colonial Office 
Vote as will teach both Mr. Harcourt and his colleagues 
of the Ministry a much-required lesson.—Yours, &c., 


J. Ramsay MAacpDona.p. 
House of Commons, 8.W. 
July 10th, 1911. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In a lengthy communication from Mr. Holford 
Knight on the subject of Woman’s Suffrage in your issue of 
July 8th, he refers to the Conciliation Bill, and says: “ We 
can well understand Mrs. Fawcett’s alarm at the prospect of 
this democratic bogey coming to life.’ This is pure fancy 
and imagination. One cannot be frightened without knowing 
it, and I am conscious of no feeling of alarm at any bogey, 
dead or alive. On the contrary, I am full of hope that our 
warfare is nearly accomplished; I believe that a fictitious 
democracy is about to become a real democracy. There is no 


real democracy while one half of the population is in com- . 


plete political subjection to the other half. The Suffragists 
have made the grand discovery that “the people’’ consist 
of men and women. 

Mr. Knight also states that the moderate character of 
the Conciliation Bill has only “sharpened Liberal opposi- 
tion” to it. Has he analysed the division of May 5th? If 
not, he may be interested to hear that this “sharpened 
opposition ’’ has a strange way of expressing itself; for 174 
Liberals voted for the Bill, and only 48 against it; while 32 
Labor men voted for it, and not one against it. 

From another passage in his letter, it may be inferred 
that Mr. Knight regrets the enfranchisement of agricultural 
laborers. He dates from the Reform Club. I have under- 
stood that of late years more old-fashioned conservatism 
may be heard within those classic portals than in any other 
equal area in London; and Mr. Knight’s letter certainly 
tends to confirm the truth of this report.—Yours, &c., 


MILLICcENT Fawcett. 
2, Gower Street, Bedford Square. 
July 12th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—lIn his long Anti-Suffragist letter, Mr. Knight 
appeals to certain principles laid down in Mr. Leonard Hob- 
house’s “ Liberalism” ; and I quite accept the authority, for 
the treatise contains one of the clearest and best statements 
of free and progressive government that I know. But, if 
your readers supposed from Mr. Knight’s quotations that 
Mr. Hobhouse agreed with his Anti-Suffragist conclusions, 
they would be very much mistaken. 

The main point of Mr. Knight’s letter appears to be 
that, however strong women’s claim for the franchise may be, 
they are too incompetent, too ignorant, or too indifferent to 
have the vote. By a ludicrous analogy from dress-making, 
he attempts to throw scorn on John Stuart Mill and those 
who agree with him, that, in order to learn anything, people 
must practise. But let me quote what Mr. Hobhouse says 
on that very point :— 


“The success of democracy depends on the response of the 
voters to the opportunities given them. But, conversely, the 
opportunities must be given in order to call forth the response. 
The exercise of popular government is itself an education. ‘ 
People forget that enfranchisement itself may be precisely the 
stimulus needed to awaken interest, and while they are im- 
pressed with the danger of admitting ignorant and irrespon- 
sible, and perhaps corruptible, voters to a voice in the Govern- 
ment, they are apt to overlook the counterbalancing danger of 
leaving a section of the community outside the circle of civic 
responsibility. If any one class is dumb, the result is 
that Government is to that extent uninformed.”—(‘ Liberal- 
ism,’’ pp. 233, 234.) 


The passage in which these sentences occur does not 
refer only to some social or economic class, but “ to any class, 
or sex, or race,’’ and one may suppose that Mr. Hobhouse 
understands the application of his own principles at least 
as well as Mr. Knight. 


-to be clear-sighted, disinterested, and courageous.” 





At the end of his letter, Mr. Knight asserts, in his 
didactic manner :— 

‘When the Suffragists of all ranks turn from a bare 
demand to an explanation of what the acceptance of that de- 
mand is intended to promote, their labors will begin to 
achieve success, and not before.” 

That should be very reassuring to Suffragists, for their 
labors must by now have gone a long way towards achieving 
success. In the last five years I think I have never attended 
a suffrage meeting, or read a suffrage book, pamphlet, or 
paper in which an explanation of what the acceptance of 
the demand for the suffrage is intended to promote has not 
been given. If Mr. Knight is unaware of these explana- 
tions, there is one question at all events upon which his 
ignorance or indifference should (according to his own argu- 
ment) exclude him from voting.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NeEvINsON. 

National Liberal Club. 

July 9th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It indeed marks how far the Votes for Women 
movement has advanced to-day when so decided an Anti- 
Suffragist as Mr. Holford Knight admits that “the ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage bids fair to enter upon the practical 
stage of politics’’; the plain English of which is that the 
question looms so large upon that stage that its presence 
cannot any longer be ignored, even by a strong opponent. 
Mr. Holford Knight also even comes so far as to throw 
overboard the two ancient lifebuoys of our friends the Antis, 
that woman suffrage is dangerous to us as a nation, and 
that by nature women are debarred from politics. The 
incompetence of these two contentions having been often 
proved, Mr. Holford Knight takes up a new line, that “ the 
problem of character is the determining issue in the ques- 
tion of government.’’ In other words, your correspondent 
turns aside from the well-worn but safer paths of mental 
and physical capacity to the untried but more dangerous 
path of moral capacity. In adopting this path I main- 
tain that Mr. Holford Knight, in avoiding Scylla, is steering 
into Charybdis. For whereas men undoubtedly possess 
greater physical force (by which I do not mean “ powers of 
endurance ’’), and whereas in mental capacity women are 
coming into line with men with a rapidity which is 
miraculous, considering the prohibitive handicap put upon 
them until of late years in this direction, on the moral or 
spiritual plane the palm undoubtedly lies with the women. 

Now the new element which will be introduced into 
politics by the admission of women is precisely “the 
problem of character.” This fact is fully recognised by 
suffragists of all parties. Mr. Keir Hardie, for example, 
has preached in season and out of season, that the advent 
of women into politics means the insistence of the human 
note, the tendency to regard the good of the individual, 
rather than mere property, as the end-all and be-all of 
politics. Speaking at Horsham last Saturday, Lord Robert 
Cecil, a suffragist of another party, said that “ Women 
were possessed of three very notable qualities, which were 
essential for all wholesome political matters: they seemed 
Here 
we have a testimony from men of two opposite parties as to 
the new element which is coming into politics. That element 
is badly needed, especially in this stage of evolution, when 
legislation is necessarily taking a domestic and social 
trénd. If the legislation is to be of lasting value to the 
nation, the true guardians and upholders of the Lares and 
Penates must have their legitimate voice in it., It is only 
necessary to point to the National Insurance Scheme and the 
several Bills dealing with social and moral questions now 
before Parliament, for this attitude to be self-evident. In 
the not remote future, the Poor Law must be amended; 
the Education question is waiting to be settled ; questions of 
national health and housing must be dealt with. In all 
these matters the woman’s point of view, qué woman, is vital. 
But women must also have their interest as human beings 
represented in legislation affecting Payment of Members, 
Electoral Reform, Home Rule, and even Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. 

I maintain that the electorate has no valid grounds on 
which to refuse to enfranchise women. On the contrary, 


it is the part of the electorate to demand the enfranchise- 
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ment of women as essential to the well-being, the progress, 
and the civilisation of the whole community.—Yours, &c., 
Emity Wiipine Davison. 
31, Coram Street, W.C. 
July 19th, 1911. 


WAGES AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I do not like Henry George’s conclusion any more 
than Sir John Brunner does, and I would gladly accept 
Sir John’s solution if I could; but my difficulties are insu- 
perable. 

He says that George’s “ fallacy lies in the supposition 
that the ‘work required’ is a definite fixed thing ; whereas 
the total done by our workmen has increased, is increasing, 
and will increase.’’ It is quite true that, for the purposes 
of the argument, I do regard the “ work required ’’ as fixed, 
because unless it can be shown that the two elements in 
the equation, the efficiency of the workman due to educa- 
tion and the “ work required,” depend on one another and 
hang together, we are concerned only with what mathema. 
ticians call the instantaneous value, and at any given moment 
the work may logically be regarded as a fixed quantity. 
But, though I make this defence of my logic, I am not 
going to rely on so technical a statement. 

Let us examine the argument. Henry George says in 
effect : Education tends to efficiency ; the greater the indivi- 
dual efficiency, the fewer men will be required to do a 
given work; therefore, efficiency tends to unemployment, 
and, to that extent, to lower wages. Sir John Brunner 
replies—again I give the effect of his letter: Although 
workmen are better educated and more efficient than they 
were a generation ago, yet wages have risen; the reason 
being that the “work required’’ has increased at even a 
greater rate than the efficiency. (I think he will accept 
this brief statement of his case.) Now I am sure I need 
not remind Sir John Brunner that economical science deals 
in tendencies, and that tendencies may be counteracted. 
In no science is it more necessary to trace connections of 
cause and effect; in no science is there greater danger of 
confusing compatibility with causation. For all he shows 
to the contrary, the Henry George tendency may have been 
at work all the time and yet have been effectually counter- 
acted by other tendencies not connected with it, such, for 
instance, as a steady increase in the “ work required”; in 
other words, in the purchasing power of the community. 
Now, if Sir John, or anyone else, could show us that the 
increased efficiency due to education was the cause, or even 
the main cause, of the increased purchasing power, then, 
I think, Henry George would be refuted, and my trouble 
would, disappear. Failing this, I submit that, so far, 
nothing is said to shake George’s position; and all Sir 
John Brunner has done is to show that high wages are 
compatible with increased efficienty; not, that there is 
any real connection. And this is why at any given moment 
the work may be regarded as fixed. 

One thing surprises me. Sir John speaks as though the 
experiment of educating the workman had been tried. 
I have nearly forty years’ experience of the class in very 
various engineering trades, and I can only say-that my 
experience in that very typical branch of trade does not 
tally with his. I do not find the workman one little bit 
more efficient, because better educated, than he was some 
forty years ago. I believe myself that the increased 
purchasing power of the community is due to the inventors 
of machines and processes that have given us new com- 
modities and improved and cheapened old ones. (In my 
experience, the workman has had far less to do with 
such invention than is generally supposed). It is true 
that he is more efficient, in some cases many times more 
efficient, than he was forty or fifty years ago; but this 
is due to the machines he operates—a kind of efficiency 
that is to be discriminated from the personal efficiency 

due to education. As I have said, I am anxious to be 
convinced, and regret that I am not more in agreement 
with Sir John Brunner; but logic is logic. 

If I rightly understand Sir W. H. Bailey‘s letter, 
he has mistaken the point at issue, and labors to prove 
that the educated workman has an advantage over the un- 
educated. I am not aware that anyone has disputed this. 


With “A Member of the Sociological Society’’ I find 
myself in entire agreement. If the workman’s education 
results in his giving an intelligent vote, and, I may add, 
in intelligent dealing with the capitalist, then, without 
doubt, education will tend to ameliorate his condition. But 
I was answering “ A. B. C.,’’ who wrote of education with the 
object of making the workman more efficient in his work— 
a quite different point of view. 

And this raises the serious question, What is an 
intelligent vote? What is intelligence on the part of the 
workman in this respect, and what would be its sign? 
Would it perhaps be recognition of the fact that all legis- 
lation intended for his good, unless it is in the direction of 
national control of land and capital, is but patching an 
old garment long past repair? If education of the workman 
has this result, then there is hope in it; and in this hope 
I am in favor of it. But on other grounds I much fear that 
Henry George is right.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce HooxkHam. 

Dillersey, Glos., 

July 12th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Henry George’s conclusion that the improved edu- 
cation, i.e., wealth-producing efficiency, of the working 
classes, tends to less employment, is based on the assumption 
that there is in the world at any given time a certain fixed 
amount of employment, which must be divided up among all 
the laborers. This theory seems to be as obsolete as that 
of the fixed wage fund, although, if Henry George’s idea of 
a surplus-devouring, land-owning, class be correct, the actual 
results may be the same as if there were only a strictly 
limited amount of employment. 

Most economists agree that an uncivilised tribe, on being 
educated, develops a demand for all kinds of “ necessities 
and luxuries,” which it went without formerly; and, to a 
large extent, the improved efficiency of its labors creates 
indirectly its own employment. 

Does not a similar tendency show itself when the labor- 
ing classes of a civilised country become more highly edu- 
cated? Subject to the increased proportion claimed and 
exacted by the landholder, does not the more effective work- 
ing man create a demand which gives fresh employment in 
turn to those other working men who have been displaced 
by the more efficient labor ?—Yours, &c., 

Capac. 
The Bath Club, 34, Dover Street, W. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR THE POOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

‘Sir,—The following extract from a letter from my 
mcther—the wife of the vicar of Avenbury, Herefordshire— 
may be not entirely out of place in the discussion regarding 
medical treatment for the poor :— 

“A family came into the parish in February, eight 
children, the picture of health’ and happiness. Now the 
mother is dying of consumption; one child who slept with 
her has just died, and for the last week a dear little girl 
of eight has been too weak to get out of bed. This child, 
in rapid consumption, is sleeping with three other children 
int one bed; in another bed in the same room the father 
and the rest of the children sleep. The first time I went 
up I found the dearest little girl lying quietly sobbing in 
a big grimy bed, too weak to feed herself; so I am trying to 
get up the hill to the cottage twice a day, to feed her and 
to get her more comfortable. Last night I gave her a sponge 
down—it was like washing a stove pipe, and it took all my 
will power to go through with it; and to add to my diffi- 
culties, there is a soppy infant in the same bed. 

“ We cannot get any Home to take the mother, because 
she has a husband, nor any one to take the children, because 
they are not orphans. 

“ De. says they are all doomed, and we are all 
helpless.”’ 

The letter needs no comment; but can nothing be done? 
—Yours, &., * 





(Mrs.) M. C. S. Horsorn. 
Foula, N.B., July 8th, 1911. 
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COMING PERILS OF DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of April 8th you sketched, in an 
article headed as above, the evils of our present system 
of making certain Civil Service appointments. In the 55th 
report of the Civil Service Commissioners, just issued, the 
Commissioners go out of their way to defend some of the 
practices on which you animadvert, having probably in view 
the growing demand for an inquiry into the whole system 
of making the appointments. It appears that an immense 
number of applications for posts in the Labor Exchanges 
were received by the committee of five appointed to select, 
and they were examined, in the first instance, by the clerks 
of the Board of Trade. The Committee themselves examined 
the credentials of 800 of them, and selected more than 200 
as apparently possessing the requisite experience and quali- 
fications. These they interviewed and “examined” for 
“nine whole days,’’ and selected rather more than 100. A 
similar committee interviewed more than 30 female candi- 
dates and recommended 12. The Commissioners remark that 
this procedure constitutes a “new precedent”; and, in 
view of the number of posts that are being created, for 
which special experience and capacity in dealing with prac- 
tical affairs are of more importance than attainments such 
as can be tested by competition, they regard with satis- 
faction the “ apparent success of this novel method of selec- 
tion.”” It is, in fact, “a new kind of open competition, 
in which tests are applied such as men of business use in 
the choice of their employees.’’ The reasons given for the 
change of practice seem very unconvincing to anyone 
familiar with the abuses which always accompany selection 
for public appointments. If the principles set forth by 
the Commissioners are adopted, we shall be extending to 
the lower ranks of the Civil Service the virtual limitation 
in area of selection which, as you observe, obtains for the 
higher appointments. Anyone who has read the report of 
the Committee of Inquiry into the Civil Service, held in 
1855 (we have had none since, except the partial one into 
Civil Establishments in 1888), will see the folly of entrust- 
ing the power of appointment to a small committee, with 
power to make its selection on data which are not subject to 
any proper check. We cannot afford to judge by results, 
which do not emerge for some years, if at all.—Yours, &c., 

July 10th, 1911. Crvin SERVANT. 


DREAM-LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—I am interested in Mr. Bedford Pierce’s letter, 
having had a somewhat similar experience. I live in a 
cottage in Sussex, close upon 300 years old, and, a few years 
back, awoke one morning about 5 o’clock reciting (though 
not aloud) the verses descriptive of this cottage, which I 
enclose. I recited the lines mentally, without the slightest 
hesitation, and with a feeling that they were dictated to 
me. I then fell asleep again, and on reawaking told my 
wife of the incident, but all memory of the verses had 
vanished. During dressing I recalled half the verses, and 
wrote them down on the back of an envelope, and later in 
the morning, while busy in my stable, the remainder 
returned and were immediately jotted down. I have no 
poetic gift, as the verses themselves prove, nor am I given 
to rhyming ; but the lines are correct in their references to 
the points of the compass, and other details relating to my 
home. Memory can clearly have nothing to do with this 
experience. Can a former owner of the cottage have 
suggested the composition to me? 

On a hill, in Western Sussex, 
Stands the cottage where I dwell, 


In a sweet and gracious garden, 
With a deep, mysterious well. 


There my rose-enshrouded portal 
Fronts towards the shining East, 

That the Sun may kiss it early 
When he wakens man and beast. 


One steep gable faces northward, 
Where the brown road wanders by, 
Silent save for passing cattle 
And the herdsman’s drowsy cry. 


But my chamber looks to southward, 
To a softly-rounded hill; 

Quiet meadows, sunlit hedgerows, 
All the middle distance fill. 
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All around are paths of brickwork, 
Paths of brick, all rosy red, 
Leading out into my garden, 
To my tarred and tile-roofed shed. 


Virginal and etately lilies ; 
Guard my lawns so green and fair, 
Flowers of a bye-gone fashion 
Peep between them everywhere. 


All within is sweet and restful, 
Lattice, beams, and ceilings low, 
Cornered hearths where all the winter 
Wood-smoke curls and embers glow. 


Here my days slip by uncounted, 
Days of heat and days of cold, 
In a place that half persuades me 
Nothing in this world grows old. 
—Yours, &c., 
Frank E. Barer. 


Old Cottage, Elsted, Petersfield. 


PAYMENT OF ELECTION EXPENSES. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1n,—Payment of salaries and payment of election ex- 
penses are both necessary reforms, but it is unfortunate that 
the Government have decided to begin with the less urgent 
of the two. 

Payment of expenses (not merely the returning officer’s 
expenses, but all the lawful expenditure) ought to have 
come first, for two reasons :— 

(1) Only the successful candidate can benefit by pay- 
ment of salary; but, if expenses are paid, the unsuccessful 
candidate benefits equally, which is a direct encouragement 
to the attacks on apparently hopeless seats. Those are just 
the seats where contests are most wanted, for the sake of 
educating the constituency. This is equally true for both 
sides. 

(2) Salaries will be one more weight in the scale against 
dissolution when dissolution is wanted. The position is 
bad enough as it is ; Parliaments are always sticking in when 
they ought to dissolve, because they are afraid of election 
expenses. It will be worse when they have not only to pay 
their expenses but to lose their salaries. The shortening to 
five years will be only a slight mitigation. A majority has 
time to exhaust its mandate long before five years are up. 
It will be a long time before a Government again has the 
courage to repeat the heroic experiments of 1910, unless its 
hands are strengthened by the public payment of election 
expenses.—Yours, &c., 

T. C. Swrow. 





Poetrp. 


A TRIOLET. 


“ Jam hiems transiit, imber abiit et recessit. 
Surge, amica mea, et veni.” 
—The Song of Songs (Vulgate). 


I. 
My love, the winter dies at last 
And sweeter days will welcome thee ; 
The rain is gone, the shower past. 
My love, the winter dies at last, 
And darkened eves are lengthening fast: 
Arise, arise, and come to me, 
My love. The winter dies at last 
And sweeter days will welcome thee. 


II. 

The hills are with the morning red, 

The sea with setting suns is gilded: 
Such art will live when suns are dead; 
The hills are with the morning red, 

For death and birth are beauty-led. 
‘By that of which the world is builded 
The hills are with the morning red, 

The sea with setting suns is gilded. 


C. Detisiz Burns. 
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Che Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘Michel de Montaigne.” By Edith Sichel. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“‘A History of Eton College.” By Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 
(Macmillan. 21s. net.) 

“Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment.” 
J. C. Meredith. (Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The South Wales Coast from Chepstow to Aberystwyth.” 
By Ernest Rhys. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 

‘** Sicily in Shadow and in Sun.”” By Maud Howe. (Stanley 
Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ The Quakers in the American Colonies.”” By Rufus M. Jones, 
assisted by Isaac Sharpless and A. M. Gummere. (Macmillan. 
12s. net.) 

‘The Glory of Clementina Wing.” ByW.J.Locke. (Lane. 6s.) 

‘* Master Christopher.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

“* Etudes sur le XVIII®. Siécle.”” Par Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 
“La Ville Inconnue.” 

Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50.) 


(Constable. 


Translated by 


Roman. Par Paul Adam. (Paris: 


* * * 


Mr. Fisner Unwin is about to publish “The Man- 
made World; or, Our Androcentric Culture,” by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, whose former book, “ Women and 
Economics,” has been very widely read both in this country 
and in the United States. The coming volume is said to be 
a powerful statement of the feminist case, on lines similar 
to Olive Schreiner’s “ Woman and Labor.” Mr. Unwin 
will also issue a sociological novel by Mrs. Gilman, entitled 
“What Diantha Did.” 

7 ¥ 

Amone Mr. Murray’s autumn announcements is 2 bio- 
graphy of Edward Montagu, the first Earl of Sandwich, by 
Mr. F. R. Harris. The book is based upon the collection 
of historical documents and letters preserved at Hinchin- 
broke, and as these have mever been published nor drawn 
upon before, we may look for some fresh material relating 
to the period of the Civil War and the Restoration. It is 
claimed that Sandwich’s influence was of the highest im- 
portance, and that, in regard to the Restoration, he played 
a part second only to that of Monk. 

* ® * 

THE same publisher has in the press a biography of 
Paracelsus, or, to give him his proper name, Theophrastus 
von Hohenheim. Its author, Miss Anna M. Stoddart, has 
aimed at vindicating the fame and character of “the 
greatest genius of the Gérman Renascence,” and she makes 
use of the critical researches of the latest German scholars, 
such as Schubert and Sudhoff. Miss Stoddart maintains 
that not only was Paracelsus far ahead of his contemporaries 
in scientific investigation, but that he anticipated several 
recent discoveries. 

* x 

Tue second volume of “ Essays and Studies” by mem- 
bers of the English Association will be published by the 
Clarendon Press towards the end of September. It will be 
edited by Dr. Beeching, and the contributions will include 
“Richardson’s Novels, and their Influence,” by Professor 
F. S. Boas; “Jane Austen,” by Dr. A. C_ Bradley; 
“Literary Drama,”’ by Mr. C. E. Montague; “ Description 
in Poetry,’ by Mr. A. Clutton Brock, and “The Grand 
Style Again,’”’ by Mr. John Bailey. 

* * * 

TxovucH the battle of Carlyle’s biography is not yet over, 
it is surprising to hear that a fresh statement of the facts 
of Carlyle’s life is to be made by an English official in 
Burma. Mr. David Wilson (whose “ Anecdotes of Big Cats 
and Other Beasts’ contains some thrilling stories of adven- 
tures with Burmese tigers) is a great admirer of Carlyle, 
and has spent several years collecting and arranging 
material for a biography. The book will be published 
shortly, and we understand that it will contain a number 
of new facts and will lay stress upon certain aspects of 
Carlyle’s career that have almost passed out of notice. 

* * * 

Mr. G. M. Trevetyan’s third volume on the history of the 
struggle for Italian independence is now in the press with 
Messrs.‘ Longmans. Its title is “ Garibaldi, and the Making 
of Italy,”’ and it will be published early in the autumn. 
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Dr. J. Beattie Crozier is about to issue, through 
the same firm, a volume entitled “Sociology Applied to 
Practical Politics,’’ in which he attempts to show how far 
the first principles of Sociology throw light on controverted 
political questions, and to indicate the help they give to 
those who have charge of the nation’s destinies. The book 
deals with Socialism, Free Trade and Protection, race de- 
generation, the sociological schemes of Mr. Kidd, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and Dr. Houston Chamberlain, and other similar 
topics 

¥ ~ * 

“Masters oF ENGLISH JouRNALISM”’ is the title of a 
book by Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott, which Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
in the press. Mr. Escott begins with Daniel Defoe, the 
father of English journalism, and ends with a series of 
personal sketches of some of the twentieth-century news- 
paper men who have made such striking changes—not 
always for the better—in the English newspaper and its 
methods. Mr. Escott should have a thorough knowledge of 
modern journalism. He joined the staff of the “ Standard ” 
as a leader writer in 1866, and has since been connected with 
many daily and weekly journals. 


* * * 


THE first volume of an English translation of all the 
works of Descartes which were originally intended for 
publication has been issued this week by the Cambridge 
University Press. The second volume will contain the 
“Objections” directed against the “ Meditations on First 
Philosophy,” together with Descartes’ replies, and the 
translators, Miss Elizabeth Haldane and Dr. G. R. T. Ross, 
hope that these will enable the English reader to realise 
the novelty of the Cartesian doctrine, and the great effect 
it had upon European thought at the time. Miss Haldane 
and Dr. Ross also contemplate a translation of Descartes’ 
philosophical correspondence and some of his physiological 
treatises. 

* + + 


MapaMeE ALBANI’s memoirs are to be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Mills and Boon under the title of “ Forty 
Years of Song.”’ The story of Madame Albani’s life begins 
at Montreal, where she made her first public appearance 
at the age of seven, and thenceforward it is a record of 
unbroken success. The memoirs tell us something of Queen 
Victoria—who had a warm regard for Madame Albani— 
the German Emperor, and other royalties, as well as of 
several famous musicians. 

7 . * 


Mr. Ricuarp Davey is at work on a book dealing with 
Elizabethan history, to be published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall in the autumn. It takes the form of a biography 
of the two sisters of Lady Jane Grey, one of whom, Lady 
Katherine, was for a time the probable successor to Elizabeth, 
and the object of her bitter hatred. Mr. Davey also believes 
that he can bring forward evidence proving beyond doubt 
that Leicester murdered his wife, Amy Robsart, the murder 
taking place with Elizabeth’s knowledge and approval. 

* x + 


Wuart the French call “ regionalist”’ literature has not 
hitherto found much favor in this country. A proof, how- 
ever, of the value of local patriotism as a literary inspira- 
tion is given in “An Anthology of Essex,” edited by Miss 
Charlotte Fell Smith, and just published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. Essex has long been unique among English counties 
in sustaining a county review, and it has now the further 
merit of being the first to have a county anthology. The 
editor has wisely decided “to include in the volume any 
writers on the county, and county writers on anything,” 
with the result that the book covers a wide range, and will 
be read with pleasure by all who care for Essex. The 
extracts are in prose as well as verse, and one feeling which 
they are sure to excite is surprise at the number of famous 
writers who have either belonged to Essex or celebrated its 
beauties. To mention but a few names, Dryden, William 
Penn, Sir Walter Besant, William Morris, Dickens, Cowper, 
Borrow, Sydney Smith, Defoe, Tennyson, Drayton, John 
Davidson, Hood, John Clare, and Arthur Young, are all to 
be found in the “ Essex Anthology.” The idea of compiling 
such an anthology is good, and we hope that other counties 
will follow the lead given by Essex. 
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Reviews. 
A MASTER OF HISTORICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Collected Papets of Frederic William Maitland.” 
Edited by H. A. L. Fisuer. (Cambridge University Press. 
Three vols, 30s. net.) 





Tue three volumes of Maitland’s essays and papers, pre- 
viously scattered in periodicals and collective publica- 
tions, will be most welcome as an instalment of 
the work of a wonderful scholar who succeeded 
in the course of some twenty years in revolutionising the 
study of legal history in England. In reflecting on his 
achievement one feels tempted to speculate on the pecu- 
liarities of point of view which, by the side of the 
mysterious element of personal originality, might help to 
explain the result. One trait of this kind is forcibly im- 
pressed on a reader of Maitland’s books: his attitude to- 
wards the objects of his research was thoroughly philo- 
sophical, not in the sense of abstract systematisation, but in 
the original meaning of the Greeks. He was not led on by 
the aims of the craftsmen, intent on immediate utility, nor 
by the instinctive industry of an antiquarian; he tried to 
fathom the process of social life, and he knew that it was only 
by diving deep into the current of history that one could 
make the attempt. A famous Roman jurist, Gaius, has said 
that the beginning is the principal part in everything. It 
would be presumptuous to seek for the beginning of human 
things, but even if we renounce the quest after the origins 
of origins, even if we limit our investigations to the com- 
paratively narrow range of ascertainable evidence, we 
are bound to examine roots as well as leaves and branches. 
And no one has been better able than Maitland to make 
even worldly lawyers realise the part played by history in 
fashioning legal law. He has proved that in order to un- 
derstand English Law as a set of reasonably connected 
rules, it is best to start from its foundation, which happens 
to have been laid some seven hundred years ago. 

It is more difficult to hint in a few words at the secret 
of the personal charm which conquers readers of Maitland’s 
books. If, however, as has been often said, a man is re- 
flected in his style, we possess some clues to this personality. 
I have been told that at Eton Maitland was spoken of as a 
second Charles Lamb; the comparison seems not only 
piquant, but suggestive. It would not be difficult to put 
together a few extracts and to leave to a perspicacious reader 
the task of finding out which of the two humorists is re- 
sponsible for each of the selections. “I doubt if we English- 
men, who never clean our slates, generally know how clean 
the French slate was to be.’’ 

““The Minerva (of a true Caledonian) is born in panoply. 
You are never permitted to see his ideas in their growth—if, 
indeed, they do grow, and are not rather put together upon 
principles of clock-work. You never catch his mind in an 
undress. He never hints or suggests anything, but unlades 
his stock of idea in perfect order and completeness. He brings 
his total wealth into company, and gravely unpacks it.” 

““Mary’s body was borne to the grave, and there was heraldic 
display. . Heralds are bound to be careful of titles. 
The late queen had a lengthy title, but it must be recited at 
full length. Then, when the dirge has been chanted and the 
crowd is questioning whether many more dirges will be chanted 
in England, comes the demand for a loyal shout for a new 
queen, whose title is brief, but who is something that her sister 
was not, for she is, &c.” 

In Maitland’s case the quaintness and incisiveness of ex- 
pression go back to a peculiarityin the scientific treatment of 
his materials. The ideas and institutions with which he dealt 
never presented themselves to his mind in abstract or 
schematic form; they were concrete and alive in the most 
literal sense of the word. The trust, the doctrine of seisin, 
the corporation, were beings born, growing, struggling, and 
combining with other beings. No wonder that the phrase- 
ology of live things suited them best. 

“* The ‘corporation sole’ makes its entry into the cathedral 


along with the royal supremacy and other novelties.” (III., 
221.) 

“The accused criminal knew what was going to happen 
when the ecclesiastical president of the court rose, but left his 
lay associates behind him. Hands that dared not write ‘ and 
the jurors say that he is guilty, and, therefore, let him be 
hanged,’ would go so far as ‘and, therefore, &c.’ Lips that 
dared not say any worse would venture a sufficiently intelligible 
‘Take him away, and let him have a priest.’” (II., 473.) 











Though it is not given to everyone to endow doctrines 
and institutions with the movements and changes of organic 
beings, every intelligent reader is bound to feel the quaint- 
ness and aptness of such an animism. It may degenerate 
sometimes into exuberance, but at its best nothing is more 
effective, because it springs not from literary mannerism, 
but from a particular way of realising ideas. 

It would be out of the question in a short notice to give 
a circumstantial account of the papers collected in the three 
volumes issued by the Cambridge University Press. The 
only thing that may be attempted is to give some account 
of the methods of the author in treating his subjects. 
Criticism would, of course, be out of place, but in justice to 
a great thinker, a reviewer is bound not only to worship 
but to characterise, that is, to mark the limiting contours 
and to indicate the distribuiion of lights and shades in the 
picture. 

The first paper, an essay on Liberty and Equality, 
which won for the author a fellowship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is followed in the series by one or two 
other contributions to ‘‘ Politics,’’ and connects itself with 
the well known introduction to a translation from Gierke’s 
Genossenschaftsrecht (Medieval Political Theories). Henry 
Sidgwick’s influence may be traced in the compo- 
sition of this first essay, and in a_ sense this 
influence has been an abiding one. The sequence 
of positions and arguments which led from Filmer’s 
patriarchal theory to a utilitarian creed on a _ his- 
toric foundation is set forth in an incisive manner. The 
opposition against the metaphysics of the law of nature will 
not astonish nowadays, but it is worth noticing that the 
creed of efficiency to which Maitland conformed was taken 
throughout to imply constant progress and gradual adapta- 
tion to democratic forms. In the early essay on Liberty and 
Equality Maitland formulates the standard of welfare in 
politics simply in accordance with Bentham’s computations. 


“Even the purest Kantian who takes the analysis of the 
idea of freedom as the means of discovering what law ought to 
be, has to admit a calculus of pleasure and pain into his 
politics. This should be remembered when the philosophers 
who would deduce Ideal Law from the maxim of Liberty, assert 
as against the Utilitarian, that such a calculus is impossible. 
If it be impossible, we have not yet found a first principle of 


politics.” (I., 120.) 
But in later years our writer would have hardly 
admitted that the proper method of _ striking 


the balance consists in an arithmetical summing up on 
the basis of the greater number of individuals. Neither 
the Age of Pericles, nor the Italian Renaissance, nor even 
the Victorian era would have stood such a test. Alto- 
gether the task of weighing moral greatness and intellectual 
achievements against material wealth and the distribution 
of comforts would not prove an easy one for any theorist of 
the Utilitarian School, and it is no mere chance that one of 
the greatest votaries of national efficiency, Carlyle, mani- 
fested the strongest dislike for Utilitarian views. It is a 
pity that Maitland had no opportunity of treating the 
problem once more in all its bearings, but the historical view 
of politics, which he consistently upheld, suggests a solution 
on the lines of what may be called ‘‘ pragmatism,’’ if the 
term had not been misused in our days. As political life is 
organic, the enjoyment and consciousness of health turns 
out to be the real test of national welfare. 

The biological point of view is, however, limited in a 
characteristic manner in a paper read to the Eranus Club 
(The Body Politic, ITI., 285). After admitting that the sug- 
gestions drawn from a comparison between the state of a 
nation and a living body have been of inestimable value to 
mankind at large, and to historians in particular, he warns 
the historian 


“from handing oneself body and soul to the professor of any 
one science. The fault of the would-be scientific procedure of 
our sociologists lies in the too frequent attempt to obtain a set 
of ‘laws’ by the study of only one class of phenomena, the 
attempt, for example, encouraged by this University (Cam- 
bridge) to fashion an inductive political science. The inter- 
dependence of religious, cultural, economic, social phenomena 
and the amount of borrowing involved in the conception of 
civilisation are so great that each case under observation begins 
to look very unique. A funny comparative anatomy we should 


have had if the only living things that the men of science had 
seen were those collected in the booth of a fair—the two-headed 
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nightingale, the pig-faced lady, and the five-legged donkey. 
Of course I am exaggerating if I take the monstrous assembly 
as a fair representative of the family of nations. Nations have 
much in common, but then a very great part—an indeter- 
minately great part—of what they have in common is the out- 
come of deliberate imitation.” 


This protest against the generalisationsof anthropology, com- 
parative jurisprudence, and inductive politics on laws and 
stages of development is by no means an isolated flight of 
fancy. It illustrates a notion which underlies some of Mait- 
land’s weightiest contributions to learning. (e.g., “ Domesday 
and Beyond,’’ 345.) Nor, of course, does Maitland stand 
isolated in his contemptuous attitude towards historical laws. 
Rickert’s or Jellinek’s writings, for instance, might easily 
supply corroborative quotations. And yet, fortunately, this 
is a point which admits of a different treatment. The 
teaching as to sequence of stages in evolution may be 
pedantic and clumsy, current sociology does indulge in pro- 
viding terminological compartments for materials which will 
either remain outside or bulge out of the cases prepared for 
them; generalisations as to the laws of history seem 
to be altogether premature, and yet the comparative study of 
institutions and ideas is showing itself every day to be one 
of the most powerful and fruitful means of investigation. 
Maitland himself may be cited as an example of the stimu- 
lating and guiding application of the comparative method. 
The variations and possible courses of the doctrine of cor- 
porations are brought into strong light by an intensive com- 
parison between the Roman wniversitas, the persona ficta of 
the Canonists, the realistic union of the Germanists, and 
the English expedient of the trust. When arguing 
against the communalism of the English township, Mait- 
land does not neglect to sharpen his shafts by reading up 
evidence as to Roussillion and Namur. The analysis of 
English Seisin is to a great extent suggested by learning 
on the subject of the German Gewere and of the French 
Seisine. It is for characteristic differences one has to look 
quite as much as for striking analogies; but this does not 
lessen the value of careful’comparison. The truth seems 
to be that it is not so much from complete and complex 
bodies of the nature of commonwealths and nations that 
we have to start in our comparative studies, as if they were 
as many live individuals, but from the varied application by 
mankind of ever-recurring processes of social life. Athens 
and France, Rome and England are not commensurate, but 
the dialectics of ideas and of institutions, in so far as they 
embody ideas, provide excellent material for comparison. 
Revenge, expiation, slavery, serfdom, feudalism, marriage, 
kinship, succession, the appropriation of the soil, require 
comparative study in the varying light of historical en- 
vironment. 

Systematic studies of this kind are perhaps the only 
safeguard against the greatest danger menacing inquiries 
into human arrangements—namely, against the danger of 
reflecting one’s own mental features in the subject-matter 
of the investigation. As we have all to start from our 
own consciousness, it is only a matter of common prudence 
to try to familiarise ourselves with the foreign atmosphere 
of bygone times and peculiar institutions. Scholars are 
rather apt to approach savage or barbarous tribes in what 
might be called a rationalistic mood; they often try to 
solve the problems of these societies by the help of modern 
common-sense notions, or by criticising clumsy solutions, 
as if barbarians were bound to produce precise and con- 
sistent doctrines. The latter temptation is especially 
dangerous for sharp analysts, and I cannot help thinking 
that even Maitland sometimes succumbed to it. There is 
in the present collection a review of Seebohm’s “ Tribal 
System in Wales,’’ which reminds one of the chapter on the 
antiquities of family law in the second volume of the 
“History of English Law,” and which constitutes a very 
clever, but hardly successful, attempt to dissolve the notion 
of the clan. On more debatable ground, the brilliant 
essay on the Survivals of Archaic Village Communities 
minimises the value of the evidence as to agrarian village 
customs, and forms one link in the chain of arguments 
against the township community. The controversy is an 
intricate one, and cannot be conducted in these columns. 
But I should like to hint briefly at one or two considera- 
tions which I have had occasion to develop elsewhere at 
greater length. Can the economic system of open field 





husbandry, which has held its own for a thousand years 
against the clear interests of individual landowners, be ex- 
plained from the point of view of individualistic Common 
Law? Did not the customs or by-laws regulating this 
system involve most important limitations on the disposal 
of property in land? If this is the case, the combination 
between the village moots, which created and enforced the 
system, and the Courts, properly so called, presents a curious 
phenomenon, which has to be observed from the side of 
rural custom as well as from that of curial jurispru- 
dence. And there is sufficient evidence to show that from 
earliest times open-field by-laws were at work among the 
free as well as among the servile population. In my view, 
Maitland’s incisive criticism has undoubtedly obliged 
inquirers to formulate the teaching as to village communi- 
ties in a more restricted and precise sense than before, but 
it has not freed us from the necessity of accounting 
for medieval communalism. 

Before closing this notice, I must not omit to draw 
special attention to the luminous way in which the essays 
bearing on dogmatic jurisprudence are treated. The trust, 
the unincorporate body, and the Crown are discussed in 
a manner which brings the ideas underlying their evolution 
into strong relief. If one compares these articles with the 
equally masterly disquisitions on seisin or on marriage, one 
realises better perhaps than in any other work what wealth 
of ideas may be contained within the dry frame of judicial 
learning. But, of course, a magician like Maitland is re- 
quired in order to call forth the spirits of these “ entities,” 
and to make them speak to us in human language. 

Pau VINOGRADOFF. 





A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. 


“Dante Alighieri: The Divine Comedy.” 


Translated by 
C. E. WHEELER. (Dent. Three vols. 


2s. 6d. net each.) 


Ir used to be said, half a century ago, that every English 
man of letters had in his desk a MS. translation of 
“Faust.’”’ That was, doubtless, well invented, if not true, 
for the generation to which Matthew Arnold—most exqui- 
site if far from most trustworthy of apostles—propounded 
the cult of the great “ physician of the iron age.”” Goethe’s 
“Faust” was, for them, hardly more a great poem than 
a wonderful depository of spiritual medicaments —a store- 
house of the healing wisdom, which enabled him so infal- 
libly, as it seemed, to lay his finger on our wounds and 
say, “Thou ailest here and here.’’ Whatever may have 
been the case then, it is probable that a raid upon the 
desks of the literary and sub-literary world of to-day would 
discover a larger number of translations of Dante. The 
surpassing interest of his work, too, as poetry is reinforced 
by its value as wisdom; and the wisdom of the great poet 
of the early fourteenth century is far less at a disadvantage 
than might be thought when measured against that of the 
great poet of the early nineteenth. The wisdom of both 
comes to us intermingled with much that is transient and 
temporary. But the perishable element in Goethe is still 
near enough to us to disturb and irritate us, like the 
memory of yesterday’s quarrels; whereas the perishable 
element in Dante is but picturesque or curious antiquity, 
impersonal and remote as the fortunes of Troy. The ruinous 
parts of Goethe are still scarred and black; but venerable 
ivy mantles whatever is ruinous in the work of Dante. His 
Italian imperialism, his scholastic cosmology and history 
exercise their intellectual impressiveness without any abate- 
ment on the score of their political or scientific futility. 
And the eternal things in Dante, if they have been under- 
stood as profoundly before, have never before found keen 
response in so many minds. A large, if not the largest, 
share in the diffusion of Dante-study in England must be 
assigned to Mr. Philip Wicksteed, and the present volumes 
bear the unequivocal impress of his encouragement and 
inspiration. The translator has been permitted to reprint 
the whole of the admirable arguments provided by Mr. 
Wicksteed for the prose translation, also published by 
Messrs. Dent, as well as the excellent notes; and it may be 
agreed that nothing better could well have been found. 
The translation, retaining the verse and rhyme scheme, 
necessarily departs at many points from the prose; but 
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here, too, the writer has accepted the prose version as “ my 
court of appeal whenever I was in doubt,” while of the 
many instances in which the two versions coincide, about 
“one-third are cases wherein I deliberately adopted the 
Temple version as being superior to any form of words 
which had occurred to me.” 

The modesty of this avowal must not prevent our recog- 
nising that it suggests an inadequate grasp of the problems 
involved in verse translation, particularly when that verse is 
the intricate and difficult measure of Dante. A good verse 
translation of the comedy must be accurate, but it cannot be 
literal. To be literal as far as you can, and then to deflect 
from literalness as little as you can for the sake of the rhyme, 
is to be neither literal nor accurate, and the result will neces- 
sarily fall short of good prose in both qualities. The way 
to poetic accuracy lies through a prima facie infidelity; a 
sacrifice of the letter, a creation rather by discovery than by 
transfer of equivalent values. Naturally enough, there is 
little really adequate metrical translation of Dante in 
existence; Rossetti’s version of the Sonnets, and Gilde- 
meister’s German “Comedy,” probably mark the highest points 
yet reached. The present translation has some undoubted 
excellences. The rhymes are managed with skill, and the 
style is lucid, easy, and not without grace. The 
arduous and persistent labor involved in such work 
is rarely betrayed either by tortuous constructions 
or by hard sense. But the question whether we 
have here to do with poetic equivalents of Dante, or with 
faithful transcripts, more or less deftly docked or padded 
into compliance with rhyme, is less easy to answer un- 
reservedly in the translator's favor. The merciless direct- 
ness and concision of Dante’s speech make phrases of quite 
good literary mintage look cheap, like plaster imitations of 
granite ; and cruel as we admit the test of such comparison 
to be, the application of it to the present translation shows, 
we think, more plaster than rigid workmanship—not to 
speak of genius—would have allowed to pass. ‘“ And when 
my answer pierced their consciousness ’’ (“ Purg.,’’ viii., 61), 
is a harmless enough expansion of Dante’s simple ““ When my 
answer was heard’’; but yet it perceptibly impairs the 
severe economy of phrase which he demands, for the more 
pretentious phrase has here no special propriety. So, two 
lines below, Sordello and Nino are said to shrink back, “as 
people who bewilderment confess.” But Dante was content 
to say that they were bewildered, and the notion that they 
confess to it is superfluous, if not discordant. Not seldom 
the point of a great phrase is blunted or turned aside. We 
cannot think the sublime opening lines of the “ Paradiso,’’ for 
instance, adequately rendered thus :— 

“The glory of the Lord, who all things sways, 
Down throughout all our universe descendeth, 
Here more, here less, it gives its glowing rays.” 

“Sways”’ is a flat rendering of ‘‘move,”’ moves ; the second 
line, tautologous as it is, quite misses the mark of Dante’s 
“penetrates the universe’’; and “gives its glowing rays,” 
likewise tautologous, is also, as a rendering of “ risplende,”’ 
indistinct. In fairness to the translator, we will quote a 
longer passage, one of the most beautiful and famous in the 
Comedy, the reply of Piccarda in the third canto of the 
“ Paradiso.’’ It illustrates the felicities, as well as the in- 
felicities of the translation, and may probably pass as 
typical :— 

“They smiled a little; then she made reply, 


With such a joyous mien it seemed, methought 
Love’s spring-tide flame possessed her utterly: 


“* Brother, our will to peacefulness is wrought 
By worth of love, that makes us long alone 
For what we have, else makes us thirst for nought. 


“* Did we desire a higher sphere to own, 
Then would our longing all discordant be 
Unto His will, to whom our place is known. 


““* And that, these circles must forbid thou’lt see, 
If it is needful here to live in love, 
And if love’s nature be conceived by thee. 


“* The essence of this blest life is to prove 
One with the will Divine, blending until 
Our wills themselves unto one ending move. 


= ae = pom eng unto threshold still 
ount through this realm, make all its joy i . 
And His, who draws our wills unto “<_< 





“* And His desire is our abiding peace; 
All it creates, and Nature shapeth fair, 
Moves on to it, as rivers to the seas.’ ”’ 


The flaws here are obvious. The first line of the fourth 
triplet, for instance, which merely means, “and that, thou 
wilt see, is impossible in these circles,’’ can hardly be under- 
stood without the original; and the sublime image of the 
closing lines: “It is that sea to which all moves that it 
creates and that nature makes,’’ almost disappears. But the 
opening is excellent, and some individual lines convey as 
large a measure of the power and beauty of the original as 
we have a right to expect. On the whole, while this trans- 
lation neither can nor should replace the prose version for the 
purposes of the English reader of Dante, it may not unfitly 
serve as a companion to it, recalling, if not exactly repro- 
ducing, the music into which Dante’s hardest thought and 
harshest passion did not refuse to flow. Of actual errors, 
we have found very few; but in “ Purg.” viii., 51, the omis- 
sion of a negative (apparently by an oversight) has perverred 
the sense. 


, 





THE ENTHUSIAST UNDERGRADUATES. 
“The Six Students of St. Edmund Vall.” 


By S. L. OLLaRD, 
(Mowbray. 2s, net.) 


A GREAT many people probably go to Oxford without even 
seeing St. Edmund Hall. Those who know of its existence 
think of it mainly as the last of the Oxford Halls, and a 
kind of dependency of Queen’s. Yet there was a moment 
in the eighteenth century when this little society was the 
centre of an eager controversy in which all England was in- 
terested, and the six students who were expelled became 
almost as famous as the seven bishops who refused to take 
the oath. A large literature sprang up, and everybody had 
an opinion on the case. The complete story is now told by 
the present Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, and it is 
full of interest. 

Oxford, as the University of the Wesleys and Whitefield, 
was the nursery of Methodism, but it was not from her own 
choice, and her feelings towards her fledgeling were not 
those ordinarily associated with motherhood. Before the in- 
cident that now drew general attention to the students of 
St. Edmund Hall, the authorities had signalised their 
view of this disturbing religion by excluding Romaine from 
the University pulpit for preaching in support of justifica- 
tion by faith, and the Bishop of Oxford had driven Mr. 
Haweis, the Methodist curate of St. Mary Magdalene’s, out 
of the place. It was about this time that St. Edmund Hall 
began to get an evil reputation; “it lay under the odium of 
there being too much religion there.’? The Principal of 
the Hall, Dr. Dixon, was a kindly man, who would have 
allowed any amount of religious excitement, but the Vice- 
Principal, Mr. Higson, who, according to many accounts, 
was liable to occasional madness, took a much severer view 
of the evil, and thought that repression was necessary. He 
began by appealing tc the reason of the Methodists, but 
they resisted and disputed his teaching ; he was thus driven 
to complain formally to the Principal that “there were 
several enthusiasts in that society who talked of regenera- 
tion, inspiration, and drawing nigh unto God.” The 
Principal gave an unsatisfying reply; he did not take this 
language nearly so seriously as the Vice-Principal, or think 
a man must be an enthusiast who made use of it, and he de- 
clined to take action. Mr. Higson then appealed formally 
to the Vice-Chancellor as Visitor of the Hall, and the public 
proceedings were opened. 

The trial was held at St. Edmund Hall. The Vice- 
Chancellor was Dr. Durell, Principal of Hertford College, 
and his assessors were the President of Corpus, the Provost 
of Queen’s, the Principal of St. Mary Hall, and the Senior 
Proctor. There were originally seven undergraduates in- 
cluded in the Vice-Principal’s charges. Three were charged 
with having been bred to trades, five with being destitute 
of such knowledge in the learned languages as was necessary 
for performing the usual exercises of the Hall and of the 
University, and all of them with overt acts of Methodism 
of one kind or another. Some had preached in barns or fre- 


quented illicit conventicles, and one had officiated as a 
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Minister in Holy Orders, although a layman. The charges 
against one of the defendants were dropped because “he was 
represented to be a man of fortune, and declared that he 
was not designed for Holy Orders,’’ and thus the defendants 
were reduced to six. The first charge stuck: one under- 
graduate had to admit that he had been bred a clothier, and 
afterwards lived with his elder brother, who kept a re- 
putable inn ; another that he had been a “‘ peruke maker,”’ 
but then he had lived with John Newton at Olney for four 
years, and so his compromising past might be forgotten; 
the third that he had been for a short time with a 
linen draper. The second charge was put to the test, and 
the accused were made to translate unseen, and in public, 
passages of the Greek Testament and the Latin of the 
University statutes. About their performances there is 
some disagreement. One undergraduate declined the test 
on account of his agitation; another seems to have failed ; 
the other two managed the Greek Testament successfully. All 
had to admit attendance at some sort of prayer-meeting. 
The chief witness against the-men was a fellow under- 
graduate, who would certainly have been much more at 
home in Oxford than the defendants. He got drunk at the 
St. John’s Gaudy; committed himself to the impatient 
generalisation that ‘‘ whoever believed in the miracles of our 
Saviour or of Moses must be a knave or a fool,’’ complained 
of ‘‘ this hum of religion,’ pronounced himself prepared to 
preach any doctrine for £500 a year, and was generally 
known by the nickname of ‘‘ The Infidel.’’ From con- 
temporary accounts carefully collated by Mr. Ollard, it 
would appear that the sympathies of Oxford were with the 
Vice-Principal, who brought the complaint, rather than with 
the Principal, who had dismissed it, and now came forward 
as a witness on the side of the men. Whitefield says that the 
six students were ‘‘ hissed at, pushed about, and treated in 
a manner that the vilest criminal is not allowed to be 
treated either at the Old Bailey or any court of justice in 
the kingdom.”’ 

The sentence of expulsion was pronounced upon each 
student. That read on James Matthews recorded that he 
had originally been brought up to the trade of a weaver, and 
afterwards followed the low occupation of keeping a tap- 
house. Similarly, Jones was found to have been brought up 
to the trade of a barber, and Shipman to have been a draper. 
These three students, in addition to their Methodism, had 
all committed the heinous crime of insinuating themselves 
into a University, most of whose endowments had been ex- 
pressly given for the poor. The Chancellor of the University 
seems to have been sympathetic to the cause of the men, one 
of whom appealed to him, but Dr. Johnson gave a different 
opinion. ‘‘ Sir,” he said to Boswell, ‘‘ that expulsion was 
extremely just and proper.’”” ‘ But was it not hard, sir, 
to expel them ; for I am told they were good beings.”” ‘I 
believe they might be good beings, but they were not 
fit to be in the University of Oxford. A cow is a very good 
animal in the field, but we turn her out of a garden.’ 
“Oxford has begun with these rascals,’ said Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘ and I hope Cambridge will wake.’’ But Cam- 
bridge, as Mr. Lecky has pointed out, behaved in a very 
different spirit. All Rowland Hill’s provocations could not 
bring the authorities to expel him. Mr. Ollard gives the 
later history of the chief actors, but he omits one interest- 
ing fact, and that is that Dr. Durell, who was Vice-Chan- 
cellor, as Principal of Hertford, was not in point of fact legally 
qualified tobe Principal. Under the Statutes of 1739 no one 
could be elected Principal of Hertford who was not a West- 
minster student of Christ Church. Durell, who had been a 
Channel Islands’ scholar of Pembroke and then a Fellow of 
Hertford, was only eligible under the new Statutes of 1747, 
which had never received the sanction of the Crown. So 
the friends of the six students might have impugned 
the legal validity of Dr. Durell’s conduct. 





THE MIRROR OF THE NATION. 


“Proportional Representation.” 


By Joun H. Houmpureys. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 


Now that this nation is disposed to entrust to a single elected 
chamber the execution of its will, it becomes more important 
than ever before to secure that this chamber shall be as re- 





sponsible and representative as possible. Mr. Asquith 
rightly recognised the urgency of this view when, in a speech 
delivered in the electoral campaign of last December, he 
declared ‘‘ It is an essential and integral feature of our policy 
. . . that we shall go forward with the task of making the 
House of Commons not only the mouthpiece but the mirror 
of the nation.” 

Now this can only be done by securing greater exactitude 
of representation. And this can only mean proportional 
representation, for any other mode of election is mis-repre- 
sentation. So obvious are the justice and the logic of this 
electoral reform, that it is difficult at first sight to under- 
stand why it has failed to win general acceptance even among 
professed believers in popular self-government in this 
country. In other countries it has made considerable way, par- 
ticularly among those smaller nations who are the pioneers 
in the arts of democracy. In Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Finland, Wurtemburg, and a number of South Ger- 
man cities, the principle has already been applied, and in 
Holland and France it is likely to obtain an early adoption. 
In South Africa the method of election has been adopted for 
the Senate and the Provincial Councils; Tasmania applied 
it first in 1909; and throughout Australia and New Zealand 
a growing body of popular opinion has gathered in its favor. 
In the United States reformers are everywhere advocating it 
as a method of breaking down the tyranny of the party 
machines. 

So repellent, however, not only to the popular mind, 
but even to the feelings of many educated politicians in this 
country, is the notion of any clear-cut, logical, quantitatively 
exact reform, that a hard battle still remains to be fought 
before our Government can be induced to make our House of 
Commons a “‘ mirror of the nation.’’ The exceedingly able 
presentation of the case made by Mr. Humphreys in 
this work will, we think, convince every open-minded person 
that a re-arrangement of our electorate into constituencies 
of six or seven members each, with elections conducted by 
the single transferable vote, would secure an almost perfect 
representation. There are, of course, various methods by 
which the transfer may be affected, the niceties of which Mr. 
Humphreys discusses. No doubt an absolutely perfect sys- 
tem would require that all voters should indicate—expressly 
or by implication—the order of preference they accord 
to all the candidates, the first preference being marked ‘‘ 1,’’ 
the last, say, ‘‘ 20.’" The total marks received by the various 
candidates would then be added up, and those with 
the lowest totals would be declared elected. But 
various and obvious difficulties render this voting ideal 
unattainable. The method adopted in Lord Oourt- 
ney’s Municipal Representation Bill for applying the 
principle of the single transferable vote, by disposing of 
the surplus votes of successful candidates in the first count- 
ing, and then disposing of the votes of the least successful 
candidates, has been shown by adequate experiments to yield 
extremely satisfactory results. The clear, detailed accounts 
of the operation of the scheme show that no trouble is given 
to voters and that the increase of labor for the returning 
officer is inconsiderable. 

The defects of the present system are so glaring, the dan- 
gers so large and numerous, that it is strange to find so many 
politicians, often adherents of the Liberal and Labor parties, 
opposed to the reform. The chief roots of this opposition are 
a sentimental and traditional confidence in party struggles 
as the best “‘ practical "’ method of government for this coun- 
try, and a fear lest party government should be destroyed or 
mutilated by proportional representation. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald has given the plainest utterance to this feeling. He 
does not want to see Parliament a quantitative reflex of the 
opinion of the electorate: the House of Commons should 
express in nature and tendencies, but not in arithmetical 
proportion, the will of the people. What is wanted is strong, 
cohesive, responsible government. The present general 
tendency towards exaggerated majorities in the Commons, 
and the elimination of all representation of small minorities 
or particularist groups, he approves as conducive to efficiency 

of legislation and administration. 
Perhaps the most valuable chapter in Mr. Humphreys’s 
book is that in which he discusses the probable reaction of 





his reform upon our party system. The common notion that 
proportional representation would unduly favor faddism is 
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easily refuted. In six- or seven-member constituencies no 
really small minority could elect a member. There would 
probably be in Parliament a few men directly chosen for their 
views on such matters as Temperance, Protestantism, or even 
anti-vaccination. But views held by small minorities 
throughout the country would have less likelihood than 
now of influencing legislation. For the pressure which well- 
organised local gr« ups can exercise by extorting pledges and 
by other pressure upon candidates and members under our 
present system would be greatly diminished. Parties would 
not disappear, they would become more liberal in structure 
and less despotic in their working. Mr. Humphreys quotes 
very interesting evidence from Belgium, showing the efforts 
made by party-managers to broaden their appeal to the elec- 
torate. ‘‘ The list presented by the Catholics at Ghent, in 
1908, contained, not only a Free-trader and a Protectionist, 
but representatives of different classes of interests within 
the constituency, of agriculture, of landed proprietors, of 
workmen, and of masters of industry. Stress was laid upon 
the comprehensive character of their list in the election 
address issued by the Catholics, and each party endeavored 
to make its list representative of the forces within its party.’’ 
Under proportional representation in this country the exclu- 
sion of Unionist Free Traders by a Conservative party would 
be unsound policy, and local or even national co-operation of 
Liberal and Labor men would be rendered much more 
feasible. Party would not disappear, but would become 
more adaptable to changing circumstances, and its excesses 
would be curbed. Equally confident is Mr. Humphreys that 
his reform will not prove injurious to the efficiency of the 
executive. Here he bases his conviction upon sound demo- 
cratic faith. The safety and strength of an executive are 
ultimately derived from a knowledge that the Government 
is supported by public opinion. Neither a general election 
nor a course of by-elections can give our present unrepresen- 
tative governments an adequate knowledge of the strength 
and direction of public opinion upon many important mat- 
ters of policy. Proportional representation ‘‘ will place with- 
in the hands of governments a new and more delicate instru- 
ment with which to gauge public opinion, and it is on the 
accurate interpretation of public opinion that the continued 
existence of a government depends.’’ Partisan legislation 
will certainly be checked, the excessive control of the 
‘“‘Whips ”’ will be curbed, there will be a larger amount of 
practical independence and personal responsibility among 
members of Parliament. 

Perhaps the greatest of all gains will be the admission to 
the House of Commons of several types of highly serviceable 
men, excluded at present, either because they do not possess 
the popular gifts or plasticity of conscience usually required 
for a successful political campaign, or because they will not 
give full submission to the party managers. If we are to make 
our House of Commons into a safe, effective, all-sufficient 
instrument of government, it is surely time to make such 
reforms in our electoral institutions by extension of fran- 
chise, redistribution of seats, and reformed mode of election 
as shall realise Burke’s famous apothegm ‘‘ The virtue, the 
spirit, the essence of the House of Commons consists in its 
being the express image of the nation.”’ 





A CHRISTIAN IRONIST. 


™ Hot at ~ * pel By W1LL1AM Burton Brapstock. (Lynwood 
0, 8. 


Mr. Burton Brapstock’s “ Not At Gribbin’s’”’ is an experi- 
ment in form, in the shape of concise dialogues, which 
makes a pleasant change from the verbosity of the modern 
novel. What the book loses in subtlety it gains in directness 
and point. In a properly-handled dialogue we get quickly 
to essentials, and the biographical descriptions and 
explanations have to be condensed into the fewest lines 
possible—an immense gain in this age of superfluous details. 

The author’s theme —the conflict between Christian 
ideals and our worldly practice—is indicated early in a 
conversation between Mr. Maudslay—the head of a big 
shipping firm in Bridgport—and his chief accountant, Mr. 
Fletcher, the unworldly hero, whose conscientious scruples 
about the ethics of business tactics have just come to a head. 





Fletcher has queried the honesty of concealing certain 
items in “ freight charges,” to which Maudslay replies that 
“the firm has no religion,” and explains, good-humoredly, 
that he himself is a churchwarden for the same reason that 
he is a J.P.—‘ it’s a kind of mild certificate of respecta- 
bility. . . . Our vicar pitches into us every now and then 
from the pulpit in general terms, but he is far too much of 
a gentleman to pitch into us in private life or to meddle 
with our business affairs, and that is the great secret of 
his success.” Fletcher, however, will no longer stomach 
“this judicious mixture of Church and World,” and resigns 
his well-paid post, obtaining shortly afterwards a situation 
as secretary of “the Society for the Conversion of Un- 
believers.” Here Fletcher soon gets into hot water in trying 
to run the Society on Christian lines. He refuses to appoint 
as the Council’s solicitor an astute candidate for that post, 
the legal adviser of a wealthy old lady who has 
drawn up a will in the Society’s favor, and this old lady 
accordingly bestows the legacy on a rival body, “‘ The Sowers 
of the Good Seed.” He ceases advertising in the leading 
religious weekly, “The Believer,” with the result that that 
organ transfers its powerful support, and blows the trumpet 
of the Proselytisation Society, which for years has been 
trying to absorb the S. C. U., and “ swallow it like a boa- 
constrictor.” He cancels the contract with the big printing 
firm, Ferard and Trayes, on the ground of “ exorbitant 
charges,” a firm in which a prominent member of the 
Council is financially interested ; and, worst of all, he does 
not conceal from intending subscribers the fact that the 
late secretary has embezzled £8,300 of the Society’s funds, 
and that that body is now confronted with a serious mone- 
tary crisis. 

Of course the Council, which includes the Bishop of 
Eltringham, the Dean of Saltmarsh, and Canon Kingsford, 
soon begins to wonder “ whether Mr. Fletcher is quite the 
kind of man for the post,’’ although each member of the 
Committee hastens to admit “he’s so open and straight- 
forward, and one feels that his Christianity is so real.” 
Fletcher is soon asked to send in his resignation, and, in 
order to see a little of lower-class life, and to practise what the 
Inner Voice tells him is the only true gospel, “ the religion 
of unselfishness,’’ he takes to the road, disguised as a tramp, 
and mixes with the needy and outcast. On the Great East 
Road he falls in with a gentleman wastrel, Bruce, who is 
as unwilling to be saved from temptation as the respectable 
Christians are unwilling to be saved from worldliness. 
Fletcher is ejected from the public house by the sinners he 
pleads with, takes refuge in a common lodging-house, and is 
knocked senseless by an ex-prizefighter who is brutally 
assaulting his wife. Not unnaturally, Fletcher’s practical 
altruism is construed by the lodging-house keeper as religious 
mania, and he is soon consigned to the workhouse infirmary 
by the Medical Officer, who readily certifies that he is of 
unsound mind. Thence Fletcher is rescued by the rector of 
the parish, who soon discovers, in a talk, that the supposed 
lunatic is “simply a good Christian,’’ and is not even a 
pauper! Mr. Bradstock’s irony is so restrained that a good 
many people may fail to appreciate his most telling passages, 
such as the conversation between the Rev. Mr. Headlam and 
his wife as to whether Fletcher is a fitting person to be hos- 
pitably received at the rectory or not. In the end it is 
arranged that Fletcher shall lodge with Biddle, the gardener, 
do the under-gardener’s jobs, “and help a bit with the 
mission work.’”’ In the latter capacity, Fletcher finds out 
why, to the Church of England, the Dissenting sects are not 
churches at all, but “ outsiders,’”” and why the inmates of 
Buckley’s Row hold that the church is meant for “ fine 
ladies and gentlemen, who wash theirselves so clean that they 
don’t smell 0’ theirselves like you an’ me.’’ Clase distinc- 
tions are too powerful for Christianity, and Fletcher soon 
incurs the head gardener’s suspicion, on the ground that 
“being so smooth and religious-like, he must want to worm 
himself in here; for if a man’s straight there ain’t any call 
for him to go about talking religion.” In short, wherever 


the mild and fearless Fletcher goes, he discovers that honesty 
of purpose, truthfulness, and love of his neighbor stamp 
him as a man “that isn’t fit to be in any office.” When we 
take leave of him, he is accountant to the Municipality of 
Chortlemouth, and is in danger of ejectment through oppos- 
ing the jobbery and extravagance of those councillors who 
have axes to grind. The story ends happily, however, with 
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By the VISCOUNTESS FALMOUTH. 


TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: Simple Teach- 
ings in Hygiene and Physiology. KATHLEEN 
FALMOUTH. With a Frontispiece by T. C. GOTCH, and 
many Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 350 pages. Cr. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Lancet (July 8, 1911), says—‘‘ Lady Falmouth is to be con- 
gratulated upon a thoroughly sensible little work. The ‘talks 
. . « make up a book which is a happy blend of thoroughness and 
simplicity. . . . Her methods of presenting physiological facts are 

uite original, while they are devised in the proper way to arrest 
the reader’s attention. . . . There is no doubt that children who 
have been brought up to regard life from the standpoint indicated 
in these pages will be extremely likely to make good citizens, and 
happy and healthy individuals.” 





By the Hon. ROBERT P. PORTER, 


THE TEN REPUBLICS: An Introduction to 
the South American Series in “ Porter’s Pro- 
gress of Nations.” By ROBERT P. PORTER, of the 
Editorial Staff of The Times. With 12 Maps. Cloth extra. 
gilt, x + 294 pages. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: A_ Popular 
History of Hindustan. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “On the Face of the Waters,” &c. With 7 Maps. 
Second Edition. Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 360 pages. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“Certain to obtain a permanent vogue in all schools that aim 
at something more than the common per ee | teaching of history.” 
—Contemporary Review. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

LOCAL HISTORY AND _ ANTIQUITIES. 

By J. E. MORRIS, M.A., Litt.D., and HUMFREY 

JORDAN, B.A. With 64 Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, 
xvi + 400 pages. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 











RELICS AND MEMORIALS OF LONDON 
TOWN. ByJ.S. OGILVY. With 52 Coloured Plates by 
the Author. 4to. Richly bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, 25s. net. 

Uniform with “Relics and Memorials of London City” by the 
same artist and author. The original paintings for both these 
volumes have been purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 





Mr. W. &. COURTNEY’S NOVEL: 


IN SEARCH OF EGERIA. 
Episodes in the Life of Maurice Westerton. 
By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TWO. EARLY PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘Mr. Courtney has produced an extremely clever, incisive, and 
sincere study of a temperament which must, we fear, be pro- 
nounced to be strikingly characteristic of our own generation.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is a fine achievement, because the author’s purpose is 
accomplished so objectively, and his hero is made to reveal him- 
self not so much by the comments of the narrator as by his con- 
fessions or conduct in the very mid sof his love affairs. He is 
admirably individualised, and since his type is of our time, it 
was well worth such careful study.’—Sundag Times, 
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THE IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. Part Il.— 
THEORETICAL. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. ByG. B. Grunpy. 

BRITISH INVESTMENTS ABROAD, By Epcar Cram»onp. 

ENGLISH PROSODY. 

PRIMITIVE MAN ON HIS OWN ORIGIN. By Epwarp Copp. 

AN ELIZABETHAN GENTLEWOMAN. By RacHEL WEIGALL. 

GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. By W. G. Waters. 

LORD ACTON’S HISTORICAL WORK. By H. A. L. FisHer. 

IRISH PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. By Cuartes Tennyson, 

NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE. 
By AnprE CHERADAME. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. By A. R. Co.evnoun. 

THE DUTY OF THE LORDS, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
= speeeas a complete and authoritative exposition of what he 

ught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 


NATURE BOOKS. 


ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE, together with 
Cultural Hints. By HAROLD STUART THOMPSON, 
F.L.S. With 64 Coloured Plates (311 Figures). Cloth extra. 
gilt, xvi + 288 pages. Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Now Ready. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
BRITISH FUNGI. By GEORGE MASSEE. 40 Coloured Plates. 


BRITISH TREES AND SHRUBS. By E. T. COOK, 24 


Coloured Plates, and 73 Illustrations. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE. By W. J. CLAXTON. 
24 Coloured Plates, and 200 Illustrations. (Immediately. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 24 Coloured Plates, 

and nearly 300 Illustrations. [Just out. 


JOHNS’S BRITISH BIRDS. Revised by J. A. OWEN. 64 
Coloured Plates, by W. FOSTER. 


JOHNS’S FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. Revised by 
C. ELLIOTT. 92 Coloured Plates, by E. N. GWATKIN. With New 
Supplement on Grasses, and 4 Coloured Plates 

By W. E. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
KIRBY. 70 Coloured Plates. 

BRITISH FERNS. By C. T. DRUERY. 40 Coloured Plates, 
96 Plates, and other Illustrations. [Already published. 


By FREDERIC M. HALFORD. 
MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRY-FLY. By 
F. M. HALFORD. With 9 Coloured Plates of Fly-Patterns, 
17 Photogravures, and 18 Coloured Colour-Standards. 8vo, 
buckram, 15s. net. 


— Edition de Luxe, in two Volumes (£5 5s. net), is entirely sold 
out. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO “MULHALL.” 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS: A 
Complement to the Fourth Edition of Mulhall’s 
‘Dictionary of Statistics.’ By AUGUSTUS D. 
WEBB, B.Sc. (Econ.). F.8.8. Half-bound extra, gilt, 
xii + 682 pages. Super roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 

“The range of subjects is simply enormous. . . . Altogether, 


Mr. Webb has produced an invaluable and most welcome book, one 
we have long waited for.’’—The Standard. 
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the spiritual reconciliation of Fletcher and his worldly wife, 
who, after a mental breakdown, has a change of heart, and 
discovers that his ideas about following the Gospel are neces- 
sary to her own happiness. 

It is a little difficult to make out how far Mr. Brad- 
stock’s sense of humor supports the general thesis developed 
in his hero’s experiences, 1.¢., ‘If we are living for our own 
end we are sinners, however respectable and moral we may 
be.” In some of the scenes, and notably the deathbed scene 
of Bruce, the repentant wastrel, the author’s religious 
earnestness seems to have got the better of his artistic self- 
detachment. In others his dry irony could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. “ Not at Gribbin’s”’ is a curious and highly indivi- 
dual piece of work, and one that opens a new door in the 
vast house of “ fiction.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“A Woman of the Revolution: Theroigne de Mericourt.” 
By Frank Hameu. (Stanley Paul. 16s, net,) 


Frank Hamer says in her preface that her heroine “ is a 
woman who has more claim to recognition for her personal 
characteristics than for her performance of outstanding 
actions, either noble or valorous.” The part that the famous 
courtesan played in the French Revolution has been exag- 
gerated both by her friends and her enemies ; and though M. 
Paul Hervieu’s play led to fresh investigations into her his- 
tory, Théroigne de Méricourt still remains what Frank 
Hamel calls her, “elusive.’’ Her real name was Anne 
Jostphe Terwagne, and she was a native of Marcourt in 
Luxembourg. She lost her mother at the age of six, had an 
unhappy childhood, and went to live in Paris during the last 
years of the reign of Louis XVI. There is no evidence that 
she took part in the capture of the Bastille, although De 
Goncourt describes her as ‘‘ blackened with gunpowder, furi- 
ous, brandishing death and destruction’’; nor can the 
account given by Michelet, Carlyle, and other writers, that 
she was one of the leaders of the expedition of the women to 
Versailles, be accepted without question. In her “ Confes- 
sions,” she says that she stayed at Versailles all through 
the summer, and watched the draggled procession of women 
arrive there on the evening of October 5th. She was, how- 
ever, credited by the Royalists with considerable political 
power, and in 1791 she was arrested near Liége, and 
imprisoned in the Austrian fortress of Kufstein, where she 
was interrogated both by Kaunitz and Leopold II. She was 
Teleased after a year’s captivity, and returned to Paris, and 
she seems to have been prominent in the attack on the 
Tuileries on June 20th, 1792. Afterwards she joined the 
Girondins and, as described by Carlyle, she was attacked 
by the Citoyennes Révolutionnaires on the terrace of the 
Feuillants, and rescued by Marat. In June, 1794, she was 
placed in a house of detention for the insane, and she died 
without recovering her reason at the Salpetriére on Decem- 
ber 7th, 1807. Frank Hamel approaches her subject with 
sympathy, and though her book is rather too discursive, it 
gives a good picture of “ brown-locked, light-behaved, fire- 
hearted Demoiselle Théroigne.’’ 


* * * 


" Auvergne : and eo People." By Frances M. GostTLING. 
(Methu 10s, 6d, net.) 

Mrs. GosTLING hoe followed up her pleasant book on 
Brittany by an equally charming volume on Auvergne. The 
subject has the additional merit of freshness, for, as Mrs. 
Gostling says in her preface, many English people scarcely 
realise the difference between Auvergne and Brittany. Yet 
the province is well worth knowing. It has a wealth of 
historical and legendary associations ; its scenery is delight- 
ful, as everyone who has seen the Puy de Déme will admit ; 
and it has given birth to its full share of famous men and 
women. Mrs. Gostling takes her readers from Southamp- 
ton to Clermont-Ferrand, with its statue of Vercingetorix and 
its memories of Pascal and’ Massillon, and thence leads them 
through the province, making excursions to places of interest, 
visiting churches and castles, and mixing up a good deal of 
entertaining folk-lore and historical memories with her 
descriptions. The book is well written and well illustrated. 
We imagine that many of those who read it will resolve to 
visit the “heart of France’’ for themselves, and that Mrs. 
Gostling’s description of Auvergne as ‘an almost undis- 
covered country” will lose its truth, at any rate, for her 
readers. 








The GHeek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 

July 7, July 14. 

Consols as ons in — 783 -. «=. 78a 
Midland Deferred... sill ne as 764 os «6 Tan 
Canadian Pacific . son ose «» 244} oo 2 
Peru Pref. oss eee 402 woe = 42255 
Mexican Railway Stock . ote 060 504 o- «=: 50 


During the past week the attention of the City has been 
chiefly concentrated on the Home Railway position—for 
the dividends are at hand—the Hudson Bay report (which 
reflects the land boom in Canada), the American and Cana- 
dian crop, and a flicker in rubber, which last is probably 
due more to profuse advertisements than to any genuine 
improvement. The financial situation in Brazil is so bad, 
and the rubber output of the Malay States is increasing 
so rapidly that the big stocks of hard Para which have been 
held back from consumption in Brazilian warehouses are 
proving a dead weight upon the rubber market. Little 
attention is being paid to Morocco or Albania; but Consols 
are in a bad way, having made another low record this 
week. 
Maayan RUBBER AND LABOR. 


A series of interesting articles by Mr. E. L. Killick 
have been appearing in the “ Financier.’’ His last, written 
from Penang, describes the Krian district, long celebrated 
for its sugar-growing and for the elaborate and costly 
sugar factories, which are still running on some of the 
estates. The roads, he says, are among the best in the 
world. Nearly all the rubber estates are mixed—growing 
other things, such as sugar, tapioca, and cocoanuts. In 
many cases rubber trees have been put in, merely as a 
bait to the public, where it would have been far better to 
have left the cocoanuts alone. These estates are apparently, 
as a rule, not so well weeded as those in Ceylon, and the 
“catch crops” of sugar and tapioca are not altogether 
satisfactory as accompaniments of rubber. The rubber tree, 
indeed, grows fairly well among the tall sugar canes, Lut 
labor difficulties are increasing. “ The coolies will not work 
on sugar when they can get lighter employment on rubber, 
working only half a day for the same money. Thus c.sts 
of production are going up to a figure at which beet sugar 
becomes a still more serious competitor.” Mr. Killick’s 
inference is that in this part of Malaya the days of profitable 
sugar cultivation are drawing to a close. “The time is 
coming when sugar, instead of being a help, is a handicap 
to the planter going in for sugar cultivation. In recruiting, 
it is found that coolies fight shy of places growing sugar.” 
On the other hand, rubber planting in this neighborhood 
has its drawbacks. The trees often suffer from drought, 
and when they get insufficient water, the latex dries up. 
When rubber trees are planted on virgin jungle land, tree 
diseases and fungoid growths are more liable to attack the 
plantations than where the land has been previously cvlti- 
vated. Perhaps the most important point brought out by 
this expert observer is the difference between good and 
bad tapping. In tapping rubber trees, he says, the type 
of instrument used is of little moment in comparison with 
the skill of the man behind the knife—one tapper, for in- 
stance, on a particular property “gets a greater quantity 
of latex in tapping the same trees than his predecessor, 
and that without taking off any more bark or inflicting 
injury to the trees.’’ The best tappers are usually China- 
men; skilled labor, therefore, is required. The forced 
labor of savages cannot compete. Hence it is not surprising 
if those who have visited the forests of the Amazon and 
the Congo should conclude that, in the course of a few years, 
the wild rubber business will cease to be profitable. But 
before this happens, the price of rubber is bound to fall 
very much below the present price of 4s. per pound. 


Tae Prerstan LOAN. 


The list of subscriptions to this loan was closed on 
Thursday, but it does not seem to have been received with 
enthusiasm. The yield is good for a foreign Government 
security of the second class. But can Persia claim to be 
in the second class? On the other hand, there is understood 
to be some security that the money raised will not be 
frittered away. 


LucELLuM. 
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Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 


Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 
and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 
In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and so stimulates healthy body juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 

NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 
and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 


POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 
Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 


THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle. 











Address for free literature— 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, Dept. I, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON,E.C 

















Just out. At all Booksellers. Roy. 16me. 2s. 6d. net. 


AN OLD MAID’S BIRTHDAY. 


A Retrospect—Episode of a Morning. 


By T. C. Macnaghten. 


“It is a moving little scene—one can hardly call it a drama—and 
it is handled throughout with great sureness and restraint.”—Times. 


London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





Arundel Pictures for Sale. 


Botticelli’s ‘ Primavera,” 

wotticelli’s ** Venus = * from the Sea” 
Angelica’s “ Presentation” , 
Cavazolla’s “Deposition” ... 

Lippi’s ‘“‘ St. Peter in Prison” . om on mn 
Veronese’s “ Justice,” and “ Temperance " on a» a 
“ Nursing of Bacchus” on ‘ie aut 
W., 53, Fetwsnester Rom, E. ©. 


£10 10s. 
£10 108. 


sbere 


J. POO: LE & CO.. 104, Charing crows Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 














CATALOGUE NO. 379. 
JULY SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 


of Popularand Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
26s, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Creydon). 
The books are on view at both addresses. 


HARING CROSS CONVALESCENT HOME, Limpsfield, 

Surrey.—Men and women needing rest and change recetved at this most 
beautifully-situated and bracing hom:. No infectious nor consumptive cases 
admitted. Charges l/s. 6d. per week. There are also cubicles for women 
at 1 guinea a week. Return railway tickets from London for a month, 2s.; 
fly fare, 1s. §4.—Apply, by letter, to the Matron. 








r.. > 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being so 

















much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. - 











TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


a“ 





TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 





TO BE LET. 


TO LET. FURNISHED. Aug. & Sept. 
SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE AND GARDEN, 


YorKSHIRE Moors. 
600-ft. above sea. Pine-woods. 








Fishing. 





WILKINSON, 60, MARYGATE, YORK. 








R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


£18 18 NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 
Ss. Copenhagen, Stockholm, 8t. Petersburg (for Moscow), 
Travemiinde (for Liibeck and Hamburg), etc., July 29. 
£11 11s, NorwEcGIAN FJORDS, August 19th. 


THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 
(SIR HENRY LUNN, Chairman), 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


“PYRENO 


(RacGIisTERED). 


A PERFECT UN UNDERWEAR. 











Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 











WILL BE REPLACED. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRINCIPAL—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


Lectures are given in preparation for all examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; 
for the Teachers’ Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cam- 
bridge; and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, de- 
signed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary In- 
spectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The Art School may be attended by Students who are not taking 
other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Accommodation for fifty-six Resident Students is provided, partly 
in the College, and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

ull particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
in January. 

One free place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of £20, and a limited 
number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1911, and for the Course beginning in January, 1912. ey 
will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to Miss Sara Melhuish, M.A., Head of 
the Department. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident 

mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Four- 

teen acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. 
Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M, Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NetLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





PRIOR’S FIELD SCHOOL, NEAR CODALMINC. 


Three Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year, tenable for three 
years from September next, are offered to girls of 14, 15, and 16, 
and will be awarded for proficiency in History and Literature, and 
in two Languages. 

Candidates will be asked to furnish references. 

The Examination will be held in the last week of July at 
Prior's Field, and arrangements will be made for candidates to stay 
at the school. Application should be made to Mrs. BurTon- 
Brown, Prior’s Field, Godalming. 




















Founded 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond). 


Second Master - Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident staff including five University Graduates. 
Seven visiting teachers for special subjects. 

Small classes, averaging 10 to 15 boys. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Splendidly situated on North Downs, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Playing Fields and grounds (including large garden) 18 acrer, 
Boys entered from 10 years of age. Fees moderate. 


Christmas Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 21, 1811. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Head Master. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Universities and in business careers. 


above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the Country, 4 miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and Equipment. 
Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. 
Prospectuson application to the Headmaster. Inspectionspecially invited. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

New boys arrive for Autumn term, September 19th, others, 
20th. Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully. 
from the Bursar. 

Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, e.c, 
An Ordinary Entrance Examination will be held at 1.30 
on Wednesday, July 19th, 1911. An Entrance Scholar- 


ship Examination will be held on December 5th, 1911, and 
following days. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ALL 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education. 





TT E e dashires 
i a EGE gtaffo Illustrated 
cot Prospectus 
(Rusby e R, L. AGER, M.A. 
Oxford Headmaster. 











BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 








Head Master: AnTHUR Rowntreg, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





For full particulars about Scholarships, and copies of the 
Prospectus, apply to the Heap MasTER, Bootham School, York, 











Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Pricréd. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SusscRIPTION FoR THE UNITED Kinapom, £2. 
CoLoNIEs AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 

_The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST issubscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W. 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. eis 








— 





THE INDEX TO 
“VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


is ready, and may be obtained free op 
application to the Manager. 





The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 


& 
: 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
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i. MATLOCK. 
H OT E e Ss & ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tenais, Bewls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
Ea i SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
is).  HYDROS ane. 
5 PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles. 
the @ SOUTHPORT. 
high i Bid : mi'| ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
ond SWANSEA. oe 
LA., OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, ae ae a a a ome, ont 
a THACKERAY HOTEL TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South —., , ening Golf Links 
nent. Great Russell Street, London. Mrs. K. W. 
‘ited. NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ange 
2 WHITBY. 
Kl NGSLEY HOTEL WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
. WORCESTER. 
onl et Gineet, Heaney Sous, esses. HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. Ist Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 
ually. Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. — sinbeaiigianasitiiaieiiiaiiarens 
Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. of 
n. Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. THE 
ts Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote bd 
- Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. Saturday Westminste r. 
1.30 Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- This week’s —_- will ee in addition to all 
olar- FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. The Ne ray 
and Telegraphic Addresses { Tr eetne Ha etel" Bookeraft, London.” A SHORT STORY BY MRS. HARRISON. 
y. The Art of Painting and its Future. 
_ D’s EPERANCEHOTEES, “ WILD, C.C., Maa. D Week - —— we ed 
WILD’S T ; oo ,CC., irec., - sa SSC .— No. VIL. “ Tr a 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, EC; 70 & 71, Eusten Square, W.C. eauteas by STEPHEN RaWnOLDS. nw 
ABERYSTWYTH. An A oa ee Be k 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence ppreciation of Thackeray. 
id in the United Kingdom. Every kind ef Bath. A Special Review of Mr. W. L. Courtney’s “In Search of Egeria.” 
- AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. Reviews of Theological Books. 
~ IpEAL RESIDENCE. ——_____—_ 
ore Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
— adeaeiiais aaa BOURNEMOUTH. scales ONE PENNY. 
a e. . 
Central. Board and od Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. Saturday Westminster. July 15. 
Offices : Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hetel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Bearding Est. WestClifiGdns Frem W/- week. nee - — 
eter BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. LKEwery Coméfert. 10, West St., Bridport. NOTICE. 
Ri ° . : — 
f the ROYAL YORK wee” GHTON 2 5 i Tas Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
York, a ; copies and subscriptions sheuld be sent to the Publisher, 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
tins BUXTON. — , 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. Terms of Subscription, Inoluding Postage: 
CONWAY. at Seeds Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Forzien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Lark E Hill Boarding Establishment. Unique : situation. (Tel. 186.) 
stay SS —— siete Cheques should be made payable to Tuz Nation 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL 8. R. Jeffexen. | Pusuisninc Oo., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
” 
and DROITWICH. Bank . 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. Telephones : — Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms Central 4611. 
, £2. EDINBURGH. siti J 
ROYAL HOTEL (MaoGreger’s). Scetland’s leading Hotel. Telegrams: “ Nationetta, London. 
amg GREAT YARMOUTH. Single copies of Taz Nation may be obtained frem, 
o SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Hng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers and subscriptiens received by :— 
and GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. : : sy . —— 
onies THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Preprictor, W. Pearl. Porie—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
it is ILFRACOMBE Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
most COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 Facing 8 
soem, Feung ee. Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
AAIL. LEEDS. 
a. HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. SAS ane Cayeaee. 
su8 WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. ye Sa Centre of 
semenade, Premier position. Apply W. L. Themas. Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
LLANELLY. FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 Pacz. 
N LYNTON Devon). facing matter } 0 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY Grounds 9 sores. | Other Pages... ose 8 0 0 400 
op MALVERN. Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prep. & Manager—J. Wilson. 13 Insertions siti a 8d. per line. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Lbusteated Tariff. D. Weodman. 52 ” ee 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
CURRENT ENGLISH. 


Adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. G. 
from The Oxford Dictionary. 
Large crown 8vo, pp. xii + 1044, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; alse on 
thin paper, in quarter pigskin, 5s. net; in half morocco, 
gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 

SPECIAL FEATURES.—The large amount of space given to the 
common words. The copious use of illustrative sentences. The 
curtest possible treatment of words that are either uncommon or 
fitter for an encyclopedia. The free admission of colloquial, facetious, 
and slang expressions. The words, or senses of words, given are 
meant to be such only as are current. 


ATHENAEUM.—“‘ The difficult work of compression has been well 
done, and the 1,044 pages of vocabulary before us thus present a 
conspectus of English such as has never before been attempted in a 
single volume. Special attention is due to the masterly analysis 
of common words used in a number of senses.” 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 


A new English Dictionary on historical principles. Founded 

mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 

Society, and edited by Sir JamMEs MuRRAY. Imperial 4to. 
Now approaching Completion. 

A Section of 64 pages at 2s. 6d., or now usually a double section 
of 128 pages, is issued quarterly; volumes I.-V. in half morocco 
£2 12s. 6d. each (Vols. VI. and VII., £3 5s.), half-volumes in half 
persian each £1 17s. MN, Ph-Py, and QR, £2 2s, 6d.), “ Parts” 


— the equivalent of five sections and each 12s. 6d.) whenever 
ready. 


OXFORD AND POETRY IN 1911. 


An Inaugural Lecture delivered by T. H. WARREN, 
Is. net. 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF 
AESTHETIC JUDGMENT. 


Translated, with seven introductory essays, notes. and analyti- 
ealindex. By J.C. MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PERSONALITY IN CHRIST AND IN 
OURSELVES. By Dr. SANDAY. 8vo, 2s. net. 


CHRISTOLOGY AND PERSONALITY. 


Being Christologies Ancient and Modern and Personality in 
Christ and in Ourselves. By the same. Bound together in 
one Volume. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CODEX SINAITICVS 
PETROPOLITANUS. 


The New Testament: the Epistie of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Preserved in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, now 
reproduced in facsimile from Photographs by HELEN and 
KirsopP LAKE, with a description and introduction to the 
history of the Codex, by Kirsopp LAKE. 


. In stout box, allowing the leaves to be turned 
without removing the book ve os ass .. &8 8s. net 
(a) folded sheets, unsewn, or (b) bound in paper 
wrapper. 
2. Buckram, gilt lettering ... 
3. Half morocco, gilt lettering 
4. Oak boards, morocco back 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES 
IN INDIA. 


By W. Foster. (Published under the Patronage of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Indiain Council.) Vol. V. 
1634—1636. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Fowler 


8vo, 


.. £9 98. net 
... £10 10s. net 
. £12 12s. net 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER and Rupyarp KIPLING. Containing 
23 original poems by RupyaRD KIPLING, bearing on the 
various periods of ree 15 coloured plates and 12 black 
sag geen illustrations by HENRY ForD, and 7 Maps. 4to, 
7s. 6d. net. 








CAESAR’S 
CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


Part I.—Containing a narrative of the Conquest and off 
the events which led up to it. Parr Il.—Comprising @ 
series of Articles on the Questions of Gallic and Gallo-Romag 
History—Ethnological, Geographical, Political, Military) 
ete.—relating to the narrative. By T. Rick HoLMEs. 8vo, 
Illustrated with a Photogravure Portrait of Julius Caesar 
from the Bust in the British Museum, a Map of Gaul, Eigh 
Plans, and a few Diagrams. Second Edition, revised 
throughout and largely rewritten. 24s. net. 


ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


By the same Author. 8vo, with Forty-four Illustrations iy 
the Text and Three Maps. 21s. net. 


IRELAND UNDER THE 
NORMANS, 1169-1216. 


By G. H. OrPEN. Two vols., 8vo, with Two Maps, 21s. net, | 


BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE 
GREAT WAR, 1793-1814. 


By J. W. ForTESCUE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (The Ford Lectures) 
for 1911.) 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ An extremely interesting, 
parts even a brilliant, historical study.” 


FEDERATIONS AND UNIONS 
WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. E. Eaerton. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ All modest students of Imperial problems will thank 
Professor Egerton for having given them his timely and convenient 
book.”” 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION. 


Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kipp. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LIFE OF 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 


Written in 1513 by an anonymous Author known commonly 
as The Translator of Livius. Edited by C. L. KINGSFORD, 
With Introduction, Annotations, and Glossary. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


SIX TOWN CHRONICLES OF 
ENGLAND. 


Edited from Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, the 
Library of St. John’s College, Oxford, the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Library of the Marquis of 
Bath at Longleat. Now printed for the first time with am 
introduction and notes by R. FLENLEY. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETION OF 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Vol. V. CANADA. Part III.—GEOGRAPHICAL, By 
J. D. Rogers. Part 1V.—NEWFOUNDLAND. By 
J.D. Rocers. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 


Poems Published in 1786 (Kilmarnock). 
2s. 6d. net ; Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 


[New volume Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


and in 





Feap. Svo, Cloth, 


Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


“Tum Nation, ° with which is incorporated “The S wer.” ted for the : 
and Published by Taz Nation PuBLisuine Company } rosy the Offices, 


Proprteuars by Tux Natiowat Paes Acxzncy Limirep, Whitefriars House, 
Covent Garden, London. 


London, 
. Henriette W.C.—Sarurpay, Juty 16, 191). 
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